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Want to try something 


Gio New in a typewriter? 


Really New! Personal 
Touch through TTT*.. 


Really New! Diamond 
Set Margins... 


Really New! Color 
Control Keyboard... 


Really New! Instant 
Margin and TabSetting... 


Really New! A wide 
choice of type styles... 


Really New! Improved Front 
Scale for Direct Reading... 


Really New! Beautiful 
Color Combination... 


* TRIPLE TOUCH TUNING 





You can SEE...and TRY... the 


— New Utaderwood 160 


a New 150 to you to try. No obligation what- 
ever. Phone him now. 


in your own Office, 
on your own work 


Here it is... Underwood’s big step ahead in 
typewriter design...the New 150 that delights 
every secretary who tries it. 


You'll find this Underwood the smoothest- 
running typewriter you’ve ever used...with a 
new touch that is individually and personally 
yours. 

Every new feature is designed to please you 
and your boss...to make your job easier, and 
his letters better. The New Underwood 150 has 
everything you’ve been looking for in typing 
comfort and efficiency. 

Ask your local Underwood Representative 
. (he’s listed in the Classified Directory) to send 


Underwood Corporation 
Typewriters... Adding Machines... 
Accounting Machines... Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
Punched Card Equipment... Electronic Computers 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood 


- « « Typewriter Leader of the World 
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A display of travel posters—summer va- 
cation coming up—and a decision to be 
made: where to go for summer vacation? 
It’s no secret the NSAer on our cover has her 
mind made up—in fact, she made her de- 
cision a long time ago. But of course she’s 
going to New York in July to attend the 
1954 annual national convention of The 
National Secretaries Association! She’s been 
following the interesting and exciting con- 
vention articles appearing in each issue of 
THE SECRETARY and she’s “raring to go” 
—to be included in the many, wonderful 
events and tours being planned for this big- 
gest of all conventions. 


The Secretary 
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' A Message 
From Your President 


— my president’s message in ten issues of THE 
SECRETARY, I have endeavored to bring you my en- 
thusiasm, my interest, and my faith in The National Secre- 
taries Association. 


I have tried to bring to YOU, 
the individual member, the great 
need for you to be an active and 
interested member. Each one of 
you, by virtue of your efficiency as 
a secretary, is a potential leader in 
your chapter, in your state, and on 
the national level. 

Each year will bring added 
growth and development to this 
Association if we will assume the 
individual responsibility that is 
needed to provide unity and com- 
mon understanding, smooth operations in all our endeavors, 
and a bright vision of the horizons that lie before us. 

These thoughts in general have been the basis of my 
monthly messages to you. I sincerely hope you are making 
the business of The National Secretaries Association YOUR 
business, and that you have been listening. 

See you in New York! 





Mrs. Lilyan Miller 





Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks and Mrs. Lilyan Miller, 
president of The National Secretaries Association, holding 
Tribute signed by them and by on-lookers Mr. Howard V. 
Widdoes (left) and Mr. C. K. Woodbridge. Mr. Woodbridge 
was chairman and Mr. Widdoes, vice chairman of the Industry 
Sponsoring Committee for National Secretaries Week. 
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... TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on the column appearing for the first 
time in the March issue, headed “Office Problems and 
Suggestions Department.” It fills a definite need, and one 
not being duplicated elsewhere, to my knowledge. 

Dorris V. Baldwin 
Denver, Colorado 


Note: Reader Baldwin will find a page devoted to office 
problems and suggestions in this issue, too, under a new 
heading, “Secretarially Speaking.” We are pleased that she 
likes this type of feature; and we hope that many of our 
readers will feel free to submit their problems, suggestions, 
and comments. 


Dear Editor: 
Thanks to Mr. Walter R. Strothman for his lively pages 
on Accounting for the Secretary. 
Mrs. Berta M. Ward 
Shoreland Chapter 
Waukegan, Ill. 


Dear Jerry Hill: 

You would be surprised at the number of businessmen 
here that have read my copy of THE SECRETARY from 
cover to cover—editor of the Herald News, the program 
manager of KIUP, owner of the Foster Office Supply, and 
many secretaries for other major oil companies. All are 
very complimentary on the high calibre and educational 
value of this magazine. 

Marian W. Thornton 
Pikes Peak Chapter 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Dear Jerry: 

I've intended to write you for some time to let you know 
how proud I am of THE SECRETARY. I enjoyed the arti- 
cle on lighting in the office that appeared in the March 
issue. We've just moved into a new plant and office, and 
the lighting was one of our main concerns. Think I learned 
quite a bit more from your article that will help me in 
some of our trouble spots. 

Jeanelle Walker 
Chattanooga Chapter 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Be Nonchalant - If you will— 

Be Stylish - If you will— 

Be Amazed - And you will be if you 
keep your DATE with 
our Three Bs!! 
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forgone BELLS tolled in May for Madeline Wallace 
of the HARTFORD CHAPTER (Hartford, Conn.) , who 
became the bride of Philip D. Rose. Congratulations! 

A benefit style show entitled “Fashions Across the Na- 
tions,” staged to aid the “Community Center of Chinatown,” 
had LAKE SHORE CHAPTER (Chicago, Ill.) members as 
glamorous models in the person of Zita Wist, Alice Marsha- 
lek, Terry Meyers, Ruth Peterson, Mildred Keller, and Net- 
tie Davenport. 

The April meeting of MARQUETTE CHAPTER (Peoria, 
Ill.) featured a hat-making contest, with the most “apropos” 
prize being awarded to the creation consisting of a secre- 
tary’s office desk, chair, and file cabinet, on top of a flat 
straw brim. 

Best wishes are in order to Elaine Meidlein, of the PON- 
TIOAK CHAPTER (Pontiac, Mich.), who married Russell O. 
Brackett. 

Marion Waller, Dorothy Scott, and Marie Kelleher of 
the COPPER CITY CHAPTER (Rome, N. Y.) returned re- 
cently from a 14 day Sun-Way Cruise on the S. S. Atlantic 
with fine memories of the beautiful Caribbean area, sport- 
ing golden-bronze complexions, and trinkets of all kinds 
from the various ports visited. 

In March, members of PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER (Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) attended a performance of the Hollywood Ice 
Revue, starring Barbara Ann Scott. 

A dinner meeting in honor of the mothers of members 
was held on April 21 by the WHITE ROSE CHAPTER (York, 
Pa.). Each mother received a plant as a gift. 

The latest bride for GREELEY CHAPTER (Greeley, Colo.) 
is Doris E. Keirnes who became Mrs. Billie J. Gallagher on 
May 9. Doris and her husband moved to Houston, Texas, 
immediately following the ceremony, where he will attend 
the university. 

Lorene Mendenhall, GREELEY CHAPTER (Greeley, Colo.), 
found herself a very busy person acting as general chairman 
for the Passion Play presented five nights during the Easter 
season at the Park Congregational Church. 


xk w 

The publisher of THE SECRETARY, Mr. Henry F. 
Reuter, was the principal speaker at the TWELFTH KEy- 
STONE CHAPTER (Butler, Pa.) Boss Night on April 26. 
His subject was “Mr. Speelmeir’s Office.” On May 27 he 
was the principal speaker at the ALIQUIPPA-AMBRIDGE 
CHAPTER (Aliquippa and Ambridge, Pa.) National Secre- 
taries Week meeting. His subject was “Secretarially Speak- 
ing,” in which he pointed out the important role the sec- 
retaries play in the modern business world. 


The Secretary 








WHY WASTE OFFICE TIME? 


KEE LOX “KOPY ALIGNER”’ combines 
HIGHEST QUALITY CARBON PAPER 


Plus Patented Collating Feature, Insures 
Speed Automatically, Plus Efficiency, 
with Less Fatigue 


You Cut 
Your 
Collating 


Costs 





YOU SAVE ON THE TIME 


Different Weights and Finishes to give perfect re- 
sults from One to Twenty Copies at a time. All Copies 
Clean while every sheet has astonishing wear. You 
may obtain Free Samples by contacting any of our 
32 fully stocked Retail Branches in the U. S. A. We 
also make Carbons for every use and ribbons of 
every color for every machine known to the market. 


Kee Lox Duplicator Supplies are No. 1 on the 
market. 


Just phone our Branch in your city for Samples of 
above Kopy Aligner or write on your letterhead to: 


HOME OFFICE 


Kee Lox Mfg. Co., Rochester 1, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Above line for Export, write to Export Dept. above address, for 
information, free Samples, and Exclusive Territory. Most complete 
and Highest Quality Line in the Industry. Quality that holds Cus- 
tomers and insures Profit. We know because we sell it retail. 
You get the same product. 


LE A TT TE 
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a page devoted to office 
problems and suggestions 


In the March issue of THE SECRETARY an Office 
Problems and Suggestions Department was introduced; but 
due to the lack of space in succeeding issues, this feature 
was temporarily omitted. Now we are able to present some 
very interesting answers to the typical problems posed in 
the March issue. 


TYPICAL PROBLEM No. 1 


My boss has informed me that, because of the poor finan- 
cial condition of our company, it will be necessary to dis- 
miss one of my three clerical assistants. He has given me 
the job of deciding which has to go, in about three months. 
All three of my assistants are good workers and friendly. 
Besides, they get along fine together, with me, and the 
Boss. It will be difficult to get along with only two girls, but 
that has to be. Question: Shall I tell all three of the girls 
about the situation now, or wait until it is time to serve 
dismissal notice on one? 


A CPS has the answer to this one: 

I would consider getting out of the business myself if it 
is in “poor financial condition” and there is no prospect for 
getting it out of that condition. 

If personnel turnover is normally high, there may be 
every reason for at least one, if not all three, of the assist- 
ants to resign. 

If, on the other hand, this is perhaps a family-type of of- 
fice where the secretary cannot herself resign, then for her 
own peace of mind and for the good of the organization 
she had better determine which are the two stronger of 
three apparently equal individuals, and for the good of 
all the group whose morale will be improved by knowing 
the facts, this secretary should have her boss meet with the 
four of them and outline exactly what those facts are. Fu- 
ture planning for the good of the business is the prerogative 
of management, and the secretary should consider that she, 
just as much as one of the three assistants, could be the em- 
ployee to be dispensed with im its future. The mature 
individual will recognize this and place in the hands of 
management those actions and decisions which are right- 
fully its responsibility. 
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TYPICAL PROBLEM No. 2 

Eight months ago I was promoted from secretary of our 
National Sales Vice President to secretary to our Executive 
Vice President. I had worked four years for the Sales Mana- 
ger, who was in his sixties, kindly, and dynamic. I enjoyed 
this work very much and took an avid interest in sales with 
the feeling that the salesmen needed my help. My new boss 
is brilliant and a hard worker, the type of man I enjoy 
working for, but I like my old job better and want it back. 
I would give up my $10 a week raise if necessary, but 
would rather not. What shall I do? 

An executive secretary analyzes this problem as fol- 
lows: 

A period of nearly a year has elapsed without the sec- 
retary making a positive adjustment to the present. In 
eight months time a well-adjusted individual would have 
grown so much and become so interested in the opportuni- 
ties of her new experience that her previous situation would 
have begun to become hazy in her mind even though with 
the same organization. 

The girl with the above “problem” refers to “old jobs” 
as though any job eight months later would be comparable 
to the position she left. Again this is not realistic thinking 
in our society. No job would remain that static, and cer- 
tainly not a job related to the sales function of the organ- 
ization. This is fallacious thinking, and is a signal of the 
need for assistance in adjusting to a forward-looking phil- 
osophy of life. 

She indicates a “wanting to have it back.” The healthy, 
well-adjusted adult does not engage in regrets, but moves 
forward, not backward. Human life does not permit of 
moving backward—the child grows, the college student 
graduates and leaves the campus, one sells a house and 
moves—with the door closed behind him. One may review 
past events, and enjoy reminiscing about them, but to the 
healthy individual it is always with the same attitude as 
toward last night’s movie—"that was fun: now let’s get to 
the next item.” 


An interested reader has submitted the following 
office problem—one that is very real to her—and one 
that undoubtedly plagues many secretaries: 

Has anyone developed a practical technique for stopping 
personal calls to a secretary during her business hours? My 
responsibilities are such that during my on-duty hours I 
cannot give attention to anything except my company’s 
business. Because of the size of our organization and the 
number of telephone operators handling our switchboards, 
we cannot ask them to “screen” calls—they can only route 
all incoming calls to the respective offices. 

I have repeatedly and vociferously objected to receiving 
telephone calls during on-duty hours. Yet despite these 
efforts to curb the annoyance, my friends (including NSA 
members! ) still telephone me at my office on matters which 
are mot company business. 

Since there is no way to pre-identify such telephone calls, 
I cannot refuse to answer a ringing telephone, nor can I 
say that “she is out” until I know who is the caller. I can, 
of course, simply hang up once I discover that it is some- 
thing other than a business call, but because the presumed 
rudeness on my part might be in the mind of the incon- 
siderate caller identified with my company, I hesitate to 
resort to this strategem. 

Write your suggestions and solutions to this problem 
to the attention of Jerry Hill, The Secretary, 304 Wood 
Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





The Secretary 





Come One, Come All 





NSA Convention, 


Last Call! 


AGNES K. PETERSON 
National Convention Chairman 


Every production must have an ex- 
peditor and our National Convention 
isn’t any exception. All plans have been 
geared to make this an informative, ex- 
citing, and stimulating meeting, and we 
don’t wish to slip up on one item that 
may prevent you from attending and 
enjoying the activities. Therefore, let's 
check “these to make certain you are 
ready for the big event: 

Have you paid your national and 
chapter dues? Your NSA convention 
registration? If you haven't you had bet- 
ter hurry for failure to do so may close 
the convention doors to you. 


The Secretary 


Have you made your reservation at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel? 

How about your transportation? Is it 
all in order? 

Will you be aboard the S.S. NSA 
when it steams down the Hudson out 
into our wonderful harbor for that cruise 
around Manhattan Island? This— and 
more—is part of the Hostess Chapter 
Special Event. 

Let's hope you can answer YES to all 
the above for that will mean it will be 
our pleasure to greet you and participate 
with you in all these wonderful activi- 
ties. 








TRY a ' 






TYPE CLEANER 


Feet | 


Send for Free Star Type Cleaner NOW! 
Write today on business letterhead! 





Use this 
handy plastic box 
later for spare 
paper clips, stamps, ete. 





Cleans dirt, ink, grime from: 


®@ addressing 


® typewriter type 
machines 


(before and after 
cutting stencils) 

® cylinders ®@ time stamps 
® office machines @ feed rolls 


No dangerous fumes! No mess or 
bother! Simply press Star Type 
Cleaner on part to be cleaned... 
dirt comes away with it! 


Clean equipment is easier to use... 
. gives better results...lasts longer. 
See your stationer now. 


EDERMARD 
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37 GREENPOINT AVE. - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
NEW YORK + TORONTO 
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by RUTH L. GROGAN 
Copper City Chapter 
Rome, New York 


gees MAY look in the dictionary and find that the defi- 
nition of the word treasurer is: “An officer who re- 
ceives the money, takes charge of it and disburses it upon 
order made by the proper authority.” However, the duties 
of a Chapter Treasurer in the structure of NSA are far 
more intricate and specific. 

Every officer should have certain qualities and capabili- 
ties and should be selected to serve by virtue of her interest 
and active support of the Chapter. The Treasurer is ex- 
pected to keep the records straight, the credit good, to guide 
the financial endeavors and to guard the money. It is reason- 
able then, that a person with some knowledge of book- 
keeping and with some mathematical and financial ability 
be selected to serve in this capacity. 

To portray a clearer picture, the more important phases 
of a treasurer's duties are discussed briefly. 

The Treasurer should be prepared at all times to give an 
accounting of the treasury. She has a cash journal which 
should be balanced monthly so that the Chapter may know 
the exact amount in the treasury. She is the custodian of 
the Chapter’s bank accounts. It is her duty to keep the 
check book balanced and to reconciliate the bank’s monthly 
statement, being sure to take the bank charges into account. 

The Treasurer should keep a dues ledger showing each 
member's financial record, both locally and nationally, in- 
dicating whether a member is in good standing or delin- 
quent. It is the Treasurer's duty to notify all members when 
local and national dues are payable and to use every effort 
to collect dues. She should report promptly to the Chapter’s 
Executive Board all delinquent members. If the dues ledger 
is carefully and accurately maintained, the Treasurer will 
have a very complete record of membership. 

The Treasurer shall prepare and present an annual re- 
port which shall contain an analysis of the year’s financial 
record in detail. Its preparation will be simplified if the 
Treasurer has kept clear, accurate, and complete records 
during her term of office. 

The Treasurer should be bonded by the Chapter. Also, 
the Chapter should appoint an auditor, or an auditing com- 
mittee, to review the records after the books are closed for 
the fiscal year. Thesé two measures are for the protection 
of both the Treasurer and the Chapter. 
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a Duties of a 
= = Chapter Treasurer 


the financial structure of a chapter 


It should be helpful to touch upon the related duties of a 
Treasurer, or other duties pertinent to this office. 


Remember, a Chapters’ By-Laws govern the Chapter; 
perhaps they could stand improvement. 


The following is a simple formula pertaining to the 
financial structure of any Chapter: The Budget demands, 
Ways and Means makes, the Treasurer pays. Whenever 
finances enter the picture, so does the Chapter Treasurer. 
It is desirable to have the Treasurer a member of the Bud- 
get Committee, as well as the Ways and Means Committee, 
either in an active or ex officio capacity. 


Immediately after appointment, the Budget Committee 
should meet with the Treasurer to draw up the budget for 
the ensuing year. It is suggested that when a new Treasurer 
is elected, the outgoing officer also meet with the group 
in an advisory capacity, since the budget will be based on 
the past experience of the Chapter, together with antici- 
pated or recommended changes for the coming year. 


In setting up a budget, the first step suggested is the 
preparation of a summary of normal Chapter expenses. 
This might include amounts required for operation of stand- 
ing committees; expenses of major activities, such as “Boss 
Night;” delegates’ expenses for State, Regional, and Na- 
tional conventions; donations; postage; supplies; bank 
charges; bond for Treasurer; State Organization dues; and 
other pertinent items pertaining to the particular Chapter. 
After all normal expenses have been carefully accounted 
for, an additional 10 percent might be added to cover un- 
expected expenses. 


The Budget Committee knows the normal income of the 
Chapter to be the amount collected from its members for 
Chapter dues. The difference between the total estimated 
expenses and the normal income will represent the amount 
to be raised by the Ways and Means Committee. To co- 
ordinate activities of the two mentioned committees, the 
advice and assistance of the Treasurer will be most valuable. 


When completed, the budget should be presented to the 
Chapter’s Executive Board for approval and/or recommen- 
dations. Then, the committee chairman will present the 
budget to the membership, a copy being furnished each 
member. If the assembly indicates the desire for changes, 
the budget items will have to be accepted one at a time. 
Otherwise, it can be moved to accept the budget in its en- 
tirety. After approval, with or without changes, each com- 
mittee should be furnished a copy and shall be guided by it. 


The Secretary 
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The Ways and Means Committee, now informed of how 
much money it will be required to raise to meet expenses, 
is all set to go to work. The Treasurer, of course, will work 
with the committee. However, don’t expect her to carry the 
burden. Appoint a good chairman who, in turn, will dele- 
gate the various activities to members of her committee. 


Every committee should furnish a complete financial re- 
port of respective activities to the Treasurer, together with 
receipts for any items paid by cash. Any items charged to 
the Chapter should be billed in care of the Chapter’s Treas- 
urer. 


An ordinary card party might be used as an example. 
The chairman will list all receipts collected in connection 
with the party, including sale of leftover prizes and refresh- 
ments, and will itemize the expenditures for prizes, refresh- 
ments, rent, advertising, and miscellaneous expenses, show- 
ing the balance as the profit realized. It is suggested that 
a notation be made of articles donated which might serve 
as record and be of use in planning such functions in the 
future. 

It is important that the Treasurer have a record of all 
receipts and disbursements on all Chapter and committee 
activities whether results be of profit or loss. This will en- 
able her to maintain clear and accurate records, and will 
provide a record for future reference. 


Initiation fees for membership should be handled through 
the Treasurer and, of course, money received or disbursed 
for the installation of a new chapter comes under the juris- 
diction of a Chapter Treasurer. 


As previously indicated, whenever finances enter the pic- 
ture, so does the Treasurer. Some Chapters may have a 
special fund, such as a Scholarship Fund or an NSA Con- 
vention Hostess Fund. A Scholarship Fund might be de- 
posited in an interest account; a Convention Fund might 
require a separate checking account. Even though handled 
in different ways, with perhaps a chairman authorized to 
take charge, the Treasurer still must have the records in 
order to know the Chapter’s total worth. 

The office of Treasurer is a big job entailing a great 
deal of responsibility. Each member, as well as each com- 
mittee, has an obligation to the Treasurer. Be cooperative 
when she reminds you that dues are due, and even more so 
when they are overdue. Each reminder means additional 
work for her. Be considerate when she is handling money 
at meetings or at other Chapter functions; don’t confuse 
or distract her. She is not handling her own money; it is 
YOURS, your investment in NSA. 

The office of Treasurer is a mighty important job and 
plays a decisive role in the success of any NSA Chapter. 
It entails responsibilities, obligations, time, work, and effort. 
But there are compensations, too. Important is the fact that 
the Treasurer has the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with each and every member because she is obliged to con- 
tact individual members frequently. Then, there is the good 
feeling of accomplishment; satisfaction that she has con- 
tributed her best efforts to her Chapter and to NSA. There 
is great pride in knowing she has had the confidence of 
her Chapter members who elected her. 


The Secretary 





Changes in Officer Directory 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


President's mail returned un- 


claimed. Send to vice president. 
FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
President 

Mrs. Marie Starr 

918 E. Las Olas Blvd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Second Vice President 

Eleanor t 

3637 N. Drexel Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

(Heart of America Chapter) 
President 

Mary Jane Elliott 

712 West 48th St. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
President 

Mrs. Mildred Bryan 

106 Richbarn Road 

Pittsburgh 12, Pa 


Recording Secretary 
Helen Necheff 
4705 Fifth ,. Apt. 3-D 
Pictsburgh 13, Pa. 


RAPID CITY, seen 4 DAKOTA 
All mail to Box 76 


READING, PA. 


Corresponding Secretary 
Ruth D. _ er 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Name changed to Heart of the 
Nation. 


Recording Secretary 
Mrs. Doris M. Davis 
c/o Wm. C. Kunkler, M. D. 
212 Merchants Nat'l "Bank Bide. 


Treasurer 
Mrs. Mary L. Crane 
633 Linden St. 





ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 
COMMITTEE 

Viola Alstatt, N. W. 

1305 North 7th St. 

Margaret McCormick, S. 

c/o St. Louis University hoo! 

of Medicine 
1402 S. Grand Blvd. 
St. Louis 4, Mo. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
Mrs. Virginia Townsend, S. E. 
Electric Power Board, Sales Dept. 
Sixth & Market Sts. 

Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 
MISSISSIPPI STATE OFFICERS 
President 

Betty Little 

Carpenter, Miss. 


Officers—New Chapter 
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Read how the Wolf 
rescued Miss Miggins ! 


Especially for you comes 

*“Miss Miggins, The Wolf, and 
Red Writing Hood,” 
all about saving time, trouble, and 


a typing tale 





temper. If you’re a busy 
gal (and we know you are) 
you'll write for this free 
book this very minute. 


417 East Seventh Street—Dept. B 


Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
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are YOU a 





Super-Secretary 


THIS month? 


Almost every executive expects neat 
appearance and conservative clothes. So 
you, smart girl that you are, save your 
ultra-extreme costumes for after five, 
when you want to attract, not distract 
attention. The same rule goes for too 
obvious make-up and a too complicated 
hair-do. 


Nor are you over-casual. Bobby socks, 
sloppy Joe sweaters and hair-bows may 
have their places, but not in the office. 


_— 


... Uf you are, you save 


your glamou r for evenings 


OFFICE. 
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Instead, you wear dresses that are 
simple in design, and suits that are tail- 
ored. You always look spotless, well 
pressed, neat, and scrubbed clean! And 
you find it good economy to pay MORE 
for business clothes than for any others 
in your wardrobe. 
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(Excerpt from Remington Rand’s 
“How To Be A Super-Secretary.”) 
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Putting Your (UQULY To Work / | 


E ALL know the old adage, “Don’t 
W put all your eggs in one basket.” 
Well, this holds true for the investor, too 
—it is wise to put your money in more 
than one security when your savings will 
permit. The simplest form of diversifica- 
tion is to hold some common stock, some 
preferred stock, and some bonds. You ob- 
viously have not done much diversifying 
if you hold bonds and stock of the same 
company. Although you have gone 
through the motions of balancing growth, 
income, and safety, it is not a wise bal- 
ance—for if that one company fails, you 
may lose your entire investment. 


Another method of diversifying one’s 
holdings is by investing in different 
companies. If, however, an investor owns 
securities of ten different oil refining 
companies, his protection is limited, as 
by and large the fundamental economic 
factors which affect one oil refiner prob- 
ably will affect all the others. Therefore, 
in diversifying in this manner the in- 
vestor is dependent solely on the varia- 
tions in managerial skill and foresight. 


A third and much more valuable kind 
of diversification is achieved by invest- 
ing each successive accumulation of sav- 
ings in a different industry. In this way 
the wise man spreads his risk over a 
wider area, for economic factors which 
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affect one industry need not necessarily 
have any effect on others. 


Still another method of diversification 
is the purchase of shares in companies 
which are themselves large scale invest- 
ors—such as banks, insurance companies, 
and closed and open-end investment 
trusts. An individual investor who pur- 
chases stock in such organizations, shares 
in the earnings from the wide variety 
of securities held by these companies. 


HOW MUCH MUST YOU 
HAVE TO DIVERSIFY? 


Perhaps you have gotten the feeling 
that only a wealthy man can afford to 
diversify. This is not true at all. It is 
obvious that a small investor cannot start 
out with a diversified portfolio. But if 
he allots $500 a year toward investing, 
and each year buys securities in a differ- 
ent industry, at the end of five years he 
will have a portfolio worth $2,500 and 
will hold securities in five or more dif- 
ferent industries. 


It is up to you, the individual, to de- 
cide whether you should invest, and, if 
so, what your objective is going to be, 
in which industries you wish to invest, 
and more specifically, which particular 
stocks you wish to buy. 





WHAT ARE STOCKS WORTH? 


Perhaps you’re now wondering, “Sup- 
pose I decide to buy some stock, how do 
I know what it’s worth?” 


The price of a stock, like the price of 
food or clothing, depends on how much 
other buyers are willing to pay for it, - 
how cheaply those who own it are will- 
ing to sell. When a company first offers 
or “floats” its stock so that it can raise 
the money it needs to begin operations, 
a specific price is set on that stock. But 
once the company has sold its stock to 
the public, the price of that stock from 
then on is on its own and cannot be 
fixed or manipulated by anybody! Not 
by the company. Not by the stock ex- 
change. Not by the broker. It is bought 
and sold—“traded” on the market—at 
whatever price buyer and seller agree on. 


A company’s earnings influence the 
price of its stock. 


What people are willing to pay for a 
particular stock is determined by many 
factors. One of the most important of 
these is earnings. That means what the 
company has earned (its past record), 
what it is earning (its present state of 
health), and what it might earn (its 
prospects for the future). 

(Continued on page 30) 
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First, and at long last, the legal articles in book form 
with index and all the works will soon be coming off the 
press. Some things have been added and some changes 
made with the hope that it will help you to painlessly ac- 
quire some basic legal knowledge. (Horrors, a split infini- 
tive! Ever try split infinitives with Roquefort dressing 
topped with pistachio nuts? ) 


At any rate we can now fulfill our obligation to 
some of you who have written in to ask, ‘““Where’s that 
copy you promised me?” Well, we have kept a record 
and will now keep our promises. 


* * * 


Let's try our minds again at some multiple choice ques- 
tions: 


1. A counteroffer is (a) an offer made over the counter 
such as one made in a grocery store, (b) an offer 
made by the original offeree changing the terms of 
the original offer, (c) an offer involving gambling, 
the term having originated from the money-counters 
at the Kentucky derby. ae ee 


2. The common law (a) is the law dealing with common- 
law marriages, (b) has to do with simple legal pro- 
cedures, (c) is the law which our ancestors brought 
with them from England and still the basic law in 
some states, (d) is the law which applies only to the 
commoners in England. VC) seer ee ae 


3. “Status Quo” is (a) a phrase meaning the existing 
state of things at any given time, (b) a title of 
honor attached to ambassadors of certain countries 
in southern Europe, (c) a famous Roman attorney 
who originated the doctrine now known as “Cher- 
chez la femme” loosely translated to mean “hunt 
the dame.” ‘.. &... €..... 


4. “Codicil” is (a) the alteration of, or addition to, 
a Will, (b) the law pertaining to the fishing 
industry, (c) a merger between two or more 
corporations. . ; is 


5. “Indenture” is (a) a form of dentistry and has since 
become the term applied to the law affecting the 
medical and dental professions, (b) a formal legal 
instrument between two or more parties of different 
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by HOWARD P. REUTER, Attorney at Law, 
Member of the Allegheny County Bar Association 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





interests, (c) an unauthorized invasion by the land- 
lord of a tenant’s right to quiet enjoyment of the 
INN, icescestciccotestnsiics meen: a wae 


6. A “tenant by sufferance” is a tenant who (a) suffers 
until he can obtain better living quarters, (b) has 
taken possession of the premises lawfully but re- 
mains wrongfully, (c) removes fixtures without the 
landlord’s consent and moves out during the night. 

Ce a es 


7. The usual test of what a “fixture” is, is (a) whether 
the tenant intended to remove the improvement 
when his lease expired, (b) the item was made to 
specifications, (c) the item is attached to the prem- 
ises. (Hence, the expression, “the old girl has be- 
come a fixture.” ) erie” York, | Oe 


8. The two most prominent characteristics of a cor- 
poration are (a) limited liability (of the share- 
holders), and immorality, (b) unlimited liabil- 
ity (of the shareholders), and immortality, (c) 
limited liability (of the shareholders), and im- 
SUMIGCUNGEY ne cnssisscsscernesss eer a eee oa 


9. A “mortgagee” is (a) the lender of funds secured by a 
mortgage, (b) the borrower, (c) the recipient of a 
Ee I en 


10. A “testator” is (a) an official who administers a Will, 
(b) a man who makes a Will, (c) a laboratory 
technician who tests the qualities of various brands 
UG cece ie oe. 


11. A “common carrier” is (a) a species of the household 
fly, (b) a pigeon used to transmit messages for the 
U. S. Army, (c) a company in the business of public 
transportation, (d) a page boy in the U. S. Con- 
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Of course, knowing a rich, handsome young 
lawyer is about as much as any secretary needs 
to know about law! At least to get a start, 

that is. Then she has to know about the law 

in order to handle the lawyer. 


Seriously, the articles ‘““Law for the Secretary” 
have been compiled into book form, revised, re- 
edited and indexed. You will find easy doses 

of the basic law on Contracts, 

Corporations, Wills, Partnerships, Real 

Estate and assorted and miscellaneous tid-bits. 


There are lots of illustrative cartoons, to use 
the term loosely. SECRETARY LAW will make 
a nice gift for anyone, especially you! 
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clip this coupon now! 






What should every good 
Secretary know about Law? 


J 


A. Young” 
Handsome 





























Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 
One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me . copies of SECRETARY 
LAW by Howard P. Reuter @ $2.75 per copy, 
postage prepaid. Payment enclosed in the amount 


of $ 


Name Fe: Peeters eal ie 


Address 
City Zone . State 


(Add 3c per copy if you live in Pennsylvania, to cover 
Pennsylvania State Sales Tax.) 
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by JILL BOHN KALETSCH 
Pittsburgh Chapter 








T= is the symbolic motto of HAWAII, U. S. A., that 
glorious earthly Paradise that lies anchored in the Blue 
Pacific, of which Mark Twain wrote: “No other land 





Mrs. Kaletsch presenting 
greetings from the mayor 


could so longingly and beseechingly haunt me, sleeping and of Pittsburgh, Pa. to May- 
waking . . . as that one has done. Other things leave me, or John H. Wilson of 
but it abides . . .” Honolulu. 


: THE NATIONAL SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION gave 
me the thrilling opportunity to write twenty-five words 
which, miraculously, wove the Magic Carpet that took me 
to ALOHA-LAND. And now I am, and ever shall be, hap- 
pily and gratefully engulfed in the nostalgic spell of HA- 
WAIL. 

I shall always remember Diamond Head, that majestic 
extinct volcano, standing like one of God's sentinels in the 
Harbor of Honolulu; the caressing waters of the Blue Pa- 


_ — _ > — — — — the a Jit Mahe Mateueh, 
sand on the Beach at Waikiki; the soft perfumed trade wreathed with flowes lei. 
winds; the a cappella Hawaiian Choir at historic Kawaiahao at the Royal Hawaiian 
Church; the Mormon Temple at Laie, second largest in the Hotel, Honolulu, T.H 


world, with its tiered pools and exquisite beauty; Punch- 
bowl Cemetery, where the bodies of 12,000 of our War 
Heroes, including Ernie Pyle, rest, high on the summit of 
an extinct volcano, so close to God; the white splendor of 
the night blooming Cereus around Punahou University; the 
beach boys strumming their guitars under the spell of a 
midnight moon and lunar rainbow; the graceful, colorful 
Hula dancers; Lookout Point and the magnificent Pali 
(Cliff) with their panoramic views of Honolulu, capital 
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of OAHU—a beautiful modern city of 234,000 population; 
Pearl Harbor, and the fertile valleys of vast pineapple fields 
and waving sugar cane; the glamorous pink-tinted Royal 
Hawaiian and neighborhood hotels, with their stately, plumy 
palms and exotic gardens silhouetted against the high, 
purple lava-formed mountains, canopied by the azure blue 
sky with its low, fleecy clouds. : 

Hawaii's floral beauty completely overwhelmed me! 
There Nature spilled her paintpots lavishly and sorted them 
out in her own artistic manner. There are mile-long hedges 
of Hibiscus—Hawaii’s national flower—in at least twenty 
colors, which are cut daily and placed on store counters, 
hotel desks, and other public places, inviting the ladies to 
wear them in their hair. Orchids of every variety; anthu- 
rium, heart-shaped flowers resembling patent leather; bird 
of paradise; plumeria (also known as the fragrant franji 
panji); torch ginger, spider lilies, cup of gold, white crown, 
ponciana, flowering trees—to mention just a few —are 
phenomenal! 

One of Hawaii’s most attractive flowers is the everlasting 
Wood Rose, which resembles exquisite wood carving, rub- 
bed to a satiny brown finish. The “rose” however, is the 
dried seed pod of a species of morning-glory! 

The charming and ancient custom of presenting flower 
leis, with a kiss, and a fond ALOHA, as a token of friend- 
ship, love, or affection, is typically Hawaiian. What a joy 
it was to receive them and to be remembered so graciously 
by my Hawaiian friends since my return to the Mainland— 
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with their fresh flowers and gifts! This is Hawaiian Hos- 
pitality! More than 500,000 packages of fresh flowers 
(mostly orchids) are shipped to other parts of the world 
each year. 

Hawaii is the land of Romance! The Nekoa, a dainty 
little white flower with half the petals missing, tells the 
legend of a Prince from Maui, in love with a Princess on 
Oahu. He was slain in battle, and their marriage was never 
consummated. Since then one-half of the flower grows on 
Maui; the other half on Oahu! 

In Hawaii the ladies wear the MUU MUU, a shapeless 
“Mother Hubbard” designed by the Missionaries in 1820; 
the HOLOMUU, a modern, fitted, and attractive version 
of the MUU MUU; the HOLOKU, a glamorous HOLO- 
MUU, for formal wear, with a train many yards long; the 
PAKEMUU, a HOLOMUU with a Chinese neckline and 
winged sleeves; the PAKE, a smock-like garment; and 
casual sun-back dresses with matching stoles or boleros, 
ALL in colorful and attractive cotton or silk prints. Hats, 
gloves, and hose are not generally worn. 

I shall never forget the friendly, HAPPY people—de- 
scendents of many nationalities aud races—AMERICANS 
—working out a manner of life that is a lesson to the rest 
of the world. It is evident that the Christian religion there 
has a firm foundation, dating back to 1820 when the Mis- 
sionaries arrived, and King KAMEHAMEHA II (1819- 
1824) abolished pagan forms of religion and many ancient 
customs and traditions. King Kamehameha III (1825-1854) 
gave Hawaii her significant Motto. 

This blessed land, so richly endowed, was discovered in 
1778 by Captain James Cook, of England. Executives of the 
Territory since 1795 comprised seven kings, a queen— 
Liliuokalani—who composed FAREWELL TO THEE—a 
President, Sanford Dole, who became Governor in 1900. 
and ten governors who followed him, the present one being 
Samuel Wilder King, appointed in 1953. The United States 
annexed Hawaii in 1898 and she made her first bid for 
statehood in 1903. Hawaii pays about $97,000,000 in fed- 
eral taxes! 

The Territory comprises eight islands, namely: Hawaii, 
Maui, Oahu, Kauai, Molokai, Lanai, Niihau, and Kahoolawe, 
totaling 6,435 square miles in area. Hawaii boasts of the 
world’s second largest cattle ranch. Population of all the 
islands is approximately 470,000. The temperature averages 
70 in January, 77 in August, and 88 is the highest recorded. 

It was my happy privilege to extend greetings to The 
Honorable John H. Wilson, Mayor of Honolulu, from 
Pittsburgh’s Mayor, the Honorable David L. Lawrence. May- 
or Wilson, Raymond Call, Sr., editor of the HONOLULU 
ADVERTISER, and Wiley Allen, editor of the STAR BUL- 
LETIN, were most gracious and hospitable and gave THE 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION excellent 
publicity. 

When HAWAII CALLS, it is “more better” (as the 
Hawaiians say) that you LISTEN . .. and ANSWER! 

Facetiously, if Honolulu cou!d be the locale for our Re- 
tired Secretaries Home, it is my contention that within a 
very short time all the Retired Secretaries would be so re- 
juvenated that they would again assume the status of “Top 
Secretaries.” 


ALOHA! ALOHA... NUI... 
PAU 


(Finish) 
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simplified for the busy secretary 





VERHEAD in a manufacturing plant consists of all costs 
O and expenses except direct material and direct labor. 
Overhead is variously referred to as burden, manufacturing 
expense, factory service, loading, or non-productive cost. 
Regardless of the name used, overhead includes all of those 
costs and expenses which cannot be easily and positively 
associated with specified units of production. For example, 
a foreman’s salary in a toy block factory cannot usually be 
charged to specific blocks, because he supervises the making 
of all the blocks. On the other hand, the direct wages paid 
for making “C” blocks is easily distinguishable from wages 
paid for “P” and “S” blocks. Each of the letters or sizes 
might conceivably be cut in different departments or cost 
centers, with one foreman in charge of two or more depart- 
ments. 

Overhead includes all indirect salaries and wages (clerks, 
sweepers, etc.), operating supplies (oil for machinery), 
heating fuel, power, telephone, rent, depreciation, repairs, 
taxes, insurance, and practically any kind of expense you 
could think of other than direct material and labor. In 
many factories the overhead far exceeds the direct material 
and labor costs and in almost every plant it is relatively 
significant in total dollars. Management, and therefore 
Cost Accountants, are interested in overhead for two im- 
portant reasons: (1) to control operating costs and (2) to 
determine the impact of overhead on unit costs of specific 
products or services under various conditions. These two 
objectives are accomplished by a series of steps, which are 
the stock in trade of Cost Accountants. First, all transactions 
involving costs are classified according to the nature or 
object of the expenditure; for example, salaries and wages, 
operating supplies, depreciation, etc. Second, the trans- 
actions are classified according to the primary function to 
be accomplished by such expenditures. This functional 
classification is usually along departmental lines. For ex- 
ample, we might have producing departments A, B, and C 
and service departments such as steam plant, maintenance, 
etc., and administrative departments such as purchasing 
and cost accounting. Having completed and summarized 
these first two classifications we can prepare manufacturing 
expense summaries for each department by type of expense. 
When these summaries are compared with similar sum- 
maries for previous months or with predetermined stand- 
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ards they are very useful as a guide in checking perform- 
ance and controlling the cost of operations. The third step 
is to Classify expenses according to their behavior at various 
levels of production volume (see The Secretary for May, 
1954). The great bulk of overhead expenses might be con- 
sidered “fixed” expenses, which means that they remain 
fairly constant, even though the number of units produced 
fluctuates widely. Examples of fixed expenses are: rent, 
depreciation, property taxes, etc. A variable expense is one 
which fluctuates directly with production volume. Exam- 
ples of variable expenses are: welding gas, welding rod, 
paint, etc. Sometimes electric power might vary directly 
with production. In actual practice it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish clearly between fixed and variable expenses 
and therefore we have a third classification known as semi- 
variable expenses. These would include such things as lubri- 
cating oil, shop lighting, and miscellaneous supplies. Fore- 
men’s salaries might be considered semi-variable because 
when production volume exceeds the amount which can 
be produced in a single shift another foreman must be 
employed to handle the second shift. 

After the three classifications have been made and the 
transactions accumulated in the respective departments, we 
say that the primary distribution has been completed, which 
means that the expenses are properly classified in the de- 
partments in which they were initially incurred. Following 
this, a secondary distribution is made whereby the total ex- 
penses of all the non-productive departments are prorated 
or distributed to the producing departments. For example, 
the cost of operating the steam plant must be borne by the 
other departments who receive steam either for space heat- 
ing or for producing. After all of the expenses have been 
allocated or prorated to the producing departments, the 
unit overhead cost is calculated by dividing the total ex- 
penses of the producing department by the number of units 
produced in that department. If the producing department 
manufactures more than one product there is a problem of 
allocating the overhead expenses fairly to each of these 
products. The problem of allocating these costs fairly, 
whether to products or to other departments is the principal 
reason for having a separate activity known as Cost Account- 
ing. The methods used to accomplish this purpose will be 
discussed in next month’s issue. 
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Travel and Packing Tips 


greenness is like keeping house in that you spend all 
your energy on non-essentials if you're not careful. Con- 
centrate on fun, people, places, ideas; don’t spend your time 
dressing, changing, packing, and repacking. Remember, the 
right clothes make the trip and the fewer to bother with 
the better time you'll have. 

For a good trip—follow the rules: 

1. Don’t overload. Leave those extras at home. 

2. Build your wardrobe around one color. 

3. Remember, style is simplicity and grooming—not 
extras. 

4. Buy the personal items you need only as you need them. 
In the U. S. A., Western Europe, and the Mediterranean 
countries, you will now find your favorite brands of most 
things or satisfactory substitutes. 

5. For warm climates or longer stays, add silk, nylon, or 
orlon dresses—they travel well. 


PACKING TIPS 
Are you the girl who .. 
Locks her suitcase only to find bits of clothes peeking 


out along the edges... ? 
Finds herself a suitcase-sitter to make locks lock .. . ? 
Is a slave to a travel iron... ? 


If you've been guilty, just follow these simple directions 
and you, too, will have “a way with a suitcase.” 

Here we go... 

A 24” or 26” pullman suitcase is best. 

The packing should be done in three layers. 


FIRST LAYER: This consists of odd-shaped articles 
placed on the bottom. Place your shoes in plastic bags, toe 
to heel, at one end. At the other end, place your waterproof 
cosmetic bag, leaving the middle space empty. Place your 
extra nylon underthings, then your stockings, in the same 
end with the cosmetic bag. Now fill the space remaining 
on the bottom with all other odd items .. . the jewelry case, 
your flat packable handbag, extra gloves, blouses, packable 
hat, scarfs, bathing suit, playthings; i.e. . . . odd things not 
used regularly. This section should be packed so that it is 
level with the shoes and cosmetic bag. 


SECOND LAYER: A shelf made up of your dresses 
and suits. 

Principle: Always cover as much of the suitcase as pos- 
sible, having as few folds as you can. 

To pack a skirt, fold it so that it fills the suitcase on all 
sides. In the case of a gored skirt, fold over triangles at each 
side. Full skirts should be gathered into the suitcase. Skirts 
lie hem-hip in the suitcase with a fold at the hip. 
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by MARY GORDON 
TWA Travel Advisor 


To pack a dress, leave belts on dress, fastened loosely; 
fasten most buttons. Pick the dress up by the shoulders, 
draw it across the length of the suitcase until the hem falls 
inside the suitcase. Now fold the dress back across itself 
with the sleeves turned underneath. Be certain the lapels 
and shoulder pads are smooth. If the skirt is gored or 
straight, fold it to fit the complete area of the suitcase; if 
the skirt is gathered onto the waist, let it fall into natural 
folds. 

To pack a jacket, fasten most of the buttons. Pick the 
jacket up by the shoulders, lay it face down across the width 
of the suitcase. Tuck the collar down into the suitcase 
gently. Pick up the sleeves by the back seam, letting them 
“fold themselves” and lay them across the tail of the jacket. 
Now flip the tail of the jacket over into the suitcase fold- 
ing at the waist. In this way lapels, collar, shoulder and hip 
pads will be smooth. 


THIRD LAYER: Things you'll need to get easily. Lay 
the following on top of the second layer: gown, robe, 
slippers, cardigan, packable umbrella, or whatever you use 
for rain. 


DIRECTIONS: In order to take out or replace the things 
you have in the first layer on the ends, pick up any bottom 
corner of the second layer. To get to things in the middle of 
the first layer, you can lift out the whole second layer four 
or five times without repacking. 


LOOT: To bring back souvenirs of your trip, or to use as 
an overnight bag, pack, last of all, a TWA sleeper bag on 
top. It folds perfectly flat, costs $1.50, and can be bought 
at any TWA ticket office. 





Now is the time forall good Secretaries 
to come to the aid of their boss. 





Every Good Secretary knows... 
Flying is the way to travel 
and TWA is the Finest way to fly 


For the right answers to air transportation 
Call your nearest TWA office. 
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by MARJORIE E. WEINMAN 


PULLED nervously at the glass talisman around my throat 

as I sat waiting for the telephone to ring. I was waiting 
for a call from Adam York—a call that would change the 
course of my life if it came—or didn’t come. How terrify- 
ing, I thought, that the myriad day to day motions and 
emotions we call living can suddenly weld and slip their 
everythingness into a thin telephone wire; the residue that 
is yesterday, shaping and molding itself into the mystical 
essence of tomorrow, through the stolid, mechanical medi- 
um of the telephone. 


It was six P.M. The telephone must ring by seven o'clock! 
One hour. Vagrant thoughts began to visit me. Alien ques- 
tions intruded upon my privacy. How much of my problem 
sprang from reality, and how much from imagination, they 
asked. Where did fact stop and fantasy begin? Which came 
first? The chicken or the egg? Oh, Adam, you would have 
asked it that way. 


I met Adam York three weeks after I arrived in New 
York. He was a sales manager in the large office where I 
had secured a secretarial job. I had graduated from high 
school back in Wisconsin, and after a year and a half at 
business school, I had decided to exchange a platitudinous, 
small town existence for the nebulous promise of New York 
City. I was the youngest of a large family. There were five 
boys, two girls, mom and dad, of course, and Aunt Inga. 
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Aunt Inga was mom’s widowed sister, and she had lived 
with us ever since I was a baby. In a way, I was Aunt 
Inga’s baby. She had no children of her own. I guess that 
she was the one who actually brought me up; mom was so 
busy with the other children. Aunt Inga loved to do things 
for me; she said I was so small and, well, inadequate. In- 
adequate. That was the word she loved to use. She was 
such a thoughtful person. When I was in the fifth grade, 
I wanted to try out for the lead in our class play, and Aunt 
Inga was unhappy about it because she was sure I'd never 
make it. She said that I didn’t have any talent and that 
she would be very hurt if I was refused the part. In fact, 
she finally talked me out of auditioning; I didn’t really 
mind, though, because she gave me a beautiful glass talis- 
man—very pretty and delicate looking, I've worn it ever 
since—to make up for it. She said something about peo- 
ple being much happier not trying for things beyond their 
reach. She said the talisman would be a reminder that I 
shouldn't try for things I can’t hope to have because there 
is always some compensation for inability and inadequacy. 
I didn’t quite understand what she meant at the time, but 
I remember thinking her to be very clever; she was imbued 
with the unassailable wisdom that a child’s imagination 
often bestows upon a beloved elder. 


She gave me other presents, too, but I liked the talisman 
the best. Mom said it was given to Aunt Inga by a man 
she once loved, but he later married a “very rich lady.” 
Aunt Inga married Uncle John after that, and mom said 
they were happy until he died. When I entered high school, 
some of my friends made fun of me because they heard 
Aunt Inga saying that I couldn’t dance well enough to go 
to the proms. She said that I should wait until I was more 
capable on a dance floor. Mom said I could go if I wished, 
so I went once, but I was so clumsy that I decided Aunt 
Inga had been right. I stayed away from the dances after 
that. When I finally decided to go to New York to work, 
Aunt Inga asked mom to persuade me to stay home. She 
said that I wasn’t up to living in a great city. Well, mom 
said if I wanted to go it was all right with her, but she 
made me promise to stay at a boarding house owned by a 
distant relative of ours, Mrs. Howe. 


I was introduced to Adam on a rainy Monday in April, 
the very first day of work, as my boss’ secretary, Miss Gill, 
guided me perfunctorily from one employee to another, in 
the process of mass introduction. For the most part, the 
office workers were friendly. Some were genuinely solici- 
tous about me, the new girl from out of town; some were 
more impersonal, asking the polite questions one is ex- 
pected to ask of newcomers, but actually being more con- 
cerned with that evening's television schedule or the 
chances of getting an advance on next week’s salary; others, 
less formal, more inquisitive, tried too quickly to span the 
gap between acquaintanceship and friendship, finding in 
me a novelty, a fresh, untapped well of newness, contrast- 
ing with the dried-up familiarity of the other employees. I 
was clutching an overly conservative handbag, a “correct” 
nonentity of a hat, and a copy of Gertrude Stein's “Three 
Lives,” when I received an introduction to Adam York. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Anyone with a flair for the dramatic might have called 
Adam unbearably good-looking. Blue eyes. Black hair. His 
was the compelling handsomeness that, by comparison, tran- 
scends and obliterates the appeal of the merely “interesting 
looking” or attractive male. However, I acknowledged the 
introduction very casually, because Adam represented the 
kind of exciting man a girl mentally relinquishes to the 
eventual possession of a baby-faced debutante or sloe-eyed 
adventuress. He looked too much like every girl’s dream 
man—he had a summer vacation kind of look that seemed 
destined to enchant a hundred girlish lives fleetingly, to 
linger for an ephemeral, golden moment—and be gone. 





He smiled an acknowledging symmetrical smile, accented 
by slightly raised symmetrical eyebrows and, in spite of 
myself, my heart leaped; unfortunately, the heart does not 
always accept what the mind recognizes. At any rate, before 
Adam and I could converse, Miss Gill placed efficient, 
persuasive fingers on my elbow, and steered me to my 
next encounter. 


The second day of work, as I was returning from lunch, 
I passed Adam. I smiled pleasantly. He returned my smile, 
and asked, “How’s Gertrude Stein?” 


I was surprised. He had noticed the book I had been 
carrying Monday. “Oh, it’s a fine book—really excellent. 
Have you read it?” I enthused. 


“No, my reading acquaintance with Miss Stein didn’t 
get past the rose is a rose is a rose stage.” He smiled again, 
and was gone, but for the remainder of the day, I impinged 
upon what I considered the strictly adolescent prerogative 
of day-dreaming. 


The next day, Wednesday, as I was leaning over the 
water cooler for a drink, I heard quick steps and suddenly, 
Adam's voice beside me: “I understand, Miss Richardson, 
that one of the greatest pleasures of the female sex is to 
relate how one was asked for a first date by one’s future 
husband.” 


I started to say something—kind of “safe” I guess, but 
he continued on, “And this being the case, may I give 
you the unique distinction of being asked over a water 
cooler?” 


I was confused. I tried to hide my bewilderment behind 
a hastily arranged expression of dignity—an obvious simu- 
lation which was not lost on him. 


“A date is a date is a date?” he pressed. 


I grinned and replied, “A date is a date is a date.” I was 
peeved at myself for falling so easily into the conversational 
pattern he had so flippantly designed, but I was amused at 
his enjoyment of my soap-and-water guilessness. He slid 
over his obvious victory with a gracious, “How about Sat- 
urday night, around six o'clock? Dinner and dancing— 
okay?” 
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The following two days seemed to evaporate under the 
beckoning, incandescent glow of Saturday. Saturday after- 
noon I shopped for a new dress, and then went to the 
beauty parlor to have my hair and nails done. My looks 
are the kind that my family describes as pretty, my friends 
as pleasant, and strangers, as passable—which I guess makes 
me just about average. My best features—well, maybe not 
best, but most interesting—are my large, blue eyes, which, 
a boy once told me in an inspired moment, “say nothing, 
but imply everything.” This was a gallant interpretation of 
what I knew to be a vacuous stare—the kind of intensely 
blank look you fasten on the person seated opposite you 
on the subway, after you've finished reading the newspaper 
and re-reading the advertisements along the wall. 


In a last minute concession to superstition, I decided 
to wear an old dress—a dress I had worn several times on 
enjoyable occasions. It was a navy blue taffeta, with nice, 
rustling, feminine sound effects. My blonde waves fell in 
the disciplined stiffness which announced a too recent visit 
to the hairdresser. When the doorbell rang, I prepared my- 
self for Adam’s probable opening remark—something like: 
“Well! Why did they allow someone special like you to 
leave Wisconsin?” or “Mmmmm—-so this is your after- 
five-P.M. look. I like.” 


However, when I opened the door, he said, “Hello, Nata- 
lie. You look nice”—very simply, with no attempt at pro- 
vocative shading of voice or expression. 


That was the beginning of the puzzle. What kind of man 
was this Adam York? The ensuing evening gave me no 
answer. He was the man who exhibited an almost self- 
conscious reticence as I greeted him at the door. He was 
also the man who, later in the evening, answered my com- 
ment about the slippery dance floor with the ingratiating 
explanation, “I hadn’t noticed. I've been floating on a 
cloud all evening, with no immediate intention of coming 
down to earth. And while I’m being so celestial, I have a 
confession to make. You know, I'm so glad you haven't 
turned out to be the type of girl who has seen too many 
movies about how small town girls who come to New 
York are expected to act. I once knew a girl from Alabama 
—met her at a summer resort in upstate New York. You 
know the kind of place. Shoe salesmen save up all year to 
go there to meet a girl with a million dollars who turns 
out to be somebody's secretary who has saved up all year 
to go there to meet a millionaire. Well, she was cute in a 
temporary sort of way. She said she was “mighty tired of 
a magnolia and mint julep existence,’ and I guess she 
thought there was a dearth of girls-like-the-girl-next-door 
in New York. That’s why I was afraid you would be per- 
petually breathless, talk incessantly about the boys you knew 
back home, and long to be the type that most women in- 
stantly resent.” 

(Continued on page 22) 
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HE INSTITUTE for Certifying Professional Secretaries 
met at the Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis, Mo., on De- 
cember 26 and 27, 1953. At that time plans were made for 


the 1954 certification tests, to be held on October 8 and 9; 











From left to right: Robert E. Slaughter, Institute Member, representing Business, Gregg 
Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York City. Joseph T. Carty, Institute 
Member, representing Business, International Business Machines Corporation, New York 
City. Jennevie Froistad, Institute Member, representing NSA, Brown & Bigelow, St. 
Paul, Minn. Ethel Kempe, Institute Member, representing NSA, secretary to Dr. C. H. 
Phetteplace, Eugene, Ore. W. G. Turquand, Institute Member, representing Business, 
Underwood Corporation, New York City. Dr. Irene Place, Institute Member, represent- 
ing Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. H. W. Dickhut, Institute Mem- 
ber, representing Business, Stivers Office Service, Chicago, Ill. Margarette Bibb, Institute 
Member, representing NSA, secretary in legal firm of Waring, Walker, Cox and Lewis, 
Memphis, Tenn. Lilyan Miller, Institute Member, representing NSA, president of The 
National Secretaries Association. Dr. Estelle L. Popham, dean of the Institute, Hunter 
College, New York City. Dr. Ruth I. Anderson, associate institute dean, representing 
Education, North Texas State College, Denton, Texas. Mary H. Barrett, Institute Mem- 
ber, representing NSA, past national president of NSA. Dr. Frances E. Merrill, Institute 
Member, representing Education, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. George A. Wag- 
oner, Institute Member, representing Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. Mrs. Alicia Cogan, Institute Secretary, representing NSA, secretary, American City 
Magazine Company, New York City. Dr. Eleroy L. Stromberg, Institute Member, repre- 
senting Business, B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. Anne Moore, Institute Member, 
representing NSA, Merit System Council, Texas State Dept. of Health, Austin, Texas. Dr. 
Albert C. Fries, Institute Member, representing Education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Cal. Gertrude E. Birkman, Institute Member, representing NSA, 
Humble Oil Company, Houston, Texas. 
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by Dr. ESTELLE L. POPHAM 


approval of certification of 175 new CPS examinees was 


made; and an increase of $5 for the test charges was an- 
nounced (from $30 to $35). In attendance were represen- 


tatives of business, education, and the NSA. 





Carl D. Brorien is a newly appointed mem- 
ber from Business of the Institute for Cer- 
tifying Secretaries. Mr. Brorien is president 
and general manager of the Peninsular 
Telephone Company. His present commit- 
tee participation includes being a member 
of the Transportation and Communications 
Committee of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the University of Tampa, member 
of the War Manpower Commission for the 
Tampa Area, and district chairman of the 
Committee of Economic Development. He 
will participate in the program at the na- 
tional convention of NSA in New York in 
July. He is boss of the energetic Jo Popple- 
ton, Florida state NSA president. No won- 
der he is Tampa chapter’s Boss of the Year! 
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As we predicted, there are lots of winners among you. 
All of your entries are champions, but we are limited to 
narrowing down to one final choice for each month; and 
believe us, it is no “fun” to have to eliminate so many 
fine entries. 


Our June congratulations go to Miss Marjorie Buller of Cornhusker 
Chapter (Lincoln, Neb.). Her interesting design places the accent on 
summertime versatility. 


Required yardage: (Size 14) 
Jacket —2_ yds. 


Blouse —1!% yds. 
Skirr —2% yds—39” 
2  yds—45” 


Refreshing Summer Suit 


Take this three-piece suit along on that 
vacation trip—and most important, to 
the National Convention in New York. 


A suit to live in and feel cool all sum- 
mer. We suggest Shantung, Sharkskin, 
or Cotton Cheviot. Polka dot, prints or 
plain colors. 


e Wear it as a three-piece suit with 
flared skirt, pert jacket, and sleeveless 
blouse. 


e For office or for shopping wear with 
the jacket or tailored blouse. 





e Dress it up with costume jewelry, a 
flower, or a smart scarf at the neck. 


e Wear as a dress to that luncheon or 
bridge date. 


e Especially nice for that “after five” 
hour. 
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RECORDPLATE SHORTER (222) 


The Recordplate Company has placed on 
the market a sorting device called the Rec- 
ordplate Shorter. Sorting of correspon- 
dence, invoices, checks, purchase orders, 
and other office paper work alphabetical- 
ly, numerically, monthly, or daily can be 
accomplished with this strip sorter. For 
use in offices both large and small, this 
unit is only 17144” long and requires com- 
paratively small working area. 


-Sconilaly 


610 Woop STREET 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 








Gentlemen: 
I would like further information 
on the items circled below: 


222 223 224 225 226 


Name....... 





Address 
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PERMANENT CALENDAR (223) 


Avog Sales Company introduces their new 
Permanent Calendar which they have 
named “The Gift of Presidents.” It is a per- 
manent calendar which automatically 
changes the day of the week as the gold 
gilded numerical dater is turned. A deco- 
ration for the executive’s desk, the calen- 
dar comes covered in either red, green, 
blue, or brown genuine Morocco leather. 
The unit may be imprinted for good-will 
remembrance. 






CARRY IT OUTSIDE 
IN ZHPPER CARRYING CASE 





PORT. PHOTOCOPY MACH. (225) 


A_new portable photocopy machine, the 


APECO “Private Eye” Auto-Stat, is an- 
nounced by the American Photocopy 
Equipment Company. Able to be moved 
right to the work source, this unit is de- 
signed to handle letter and legal size copies 
as well as larger copies up to 11” x 17”. 
Copies from manuscripts, books, charts, or 
letters can be made. With an attractive 
simulated leather zipper case for easy car- 
rying, it eliminates chemical trays, running 
water, wet hands, or ammonia fumes. 





DIRECTOIRE (224) 

Presentation was recently made by The 
Steelmasters of their new DIRECTOIRE, 
a telephone-catalog book systematizer that 
has six binder stations as a standard unit 
and can be expanded to a fifteen visible 
book binder station if wished. Various 
combinations are available. Binder sections 
are made of stainless steel and lifetime 
pressboard. Cabinet section is made of 
heavy grade furniture steel and finished 
in standard grey, green, or decor colors. 





NEW CATALOG (226) 


A new 50-page, three-color catalog of tab- 
ulating card accessories manufactured by 
Monarch Metal Products, Inc. is now com- 
ing off the press. It offers many new items 
not previously available that will be of use 
and aid in the tabulating installation, as 
well as a redesign of a number of current 
items. Featured are the new Adapt-A-Tub 
file line and Ad-Just-O Racks which are 
adjustable to the user’s needs. Cross-in- 
dexed, the catalog contains many easy-to- 
read charts and spot-drawings. 
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In a remote variation of one of the oldest forms of flat- 
tery, Adam was comparing me favorably with other girls 
he had known. I allowed my vanity to play wistfully with 
the possibility that his remarks were sincere, before my 
practical self rejected them. He was glib—too glib—but 
his words were tempered by a sporadic shyness that was 
effective in its chameleon-like inconsistency. I was all too 
familiar with the patent leather personality of men who said 
the right things at the right time. Adam was removed from 
this cut-and-dried category of the suave man about town 
by these occasional manifestations of a halting sincerity, but 
I wondered if they were only stray threads escaping from 
a smoothly woven cloth. Most of the men I had dated had 
told me during the course of a first date of their achieve- 
ments and aspirations. Adam said little about himself. He 
was either modest or else secure in the realization that the 
surface picture he presented was, for the time being, suf- 
ficient in itself, needing no frame for enhancement. 

I was nervous, and my attempts at small talk floundered, 
sinking below the level of coherency. However, Adam was 
witty and gay, furnishing what he would have called “salt, 
for a buoyant conversation.” I was uncomfortably aware of 
the fact that I was from a small town in Wisconsin, and 
that it didn’t sound like a very interesting place from 
which to come. I felr myself to be a victim of the big city 
fallacy that naivete and gross simplicity are the lot of the 
rural dweller, and that prolonged residence in New York 
automatically insures one of glossy sophistication. 

As the evening mellowed and I became certain he would 
never want to date me again, I relaxed. I surrendered to 
the sensation of detached enjoyment reserved for those who 
are touching, but not trying to grasp, the unobtainable. It 
was the feeling of trying to guess the answers on a radio 
quiz program while sitting home—fired by the challenge 
of the moment, and yet carefree in the realization that it 
doesn’t really matter whether or not the right answer pre- 
sents itself. At one A.M., after a late snack at a tiny restau- 
rant, we stood, shivering under a cold rainfall, at my front 
door. He took my hand, in his first and only personal phy- 
sical gesture toward me that evening, murmured a few 
words in muted tones that slipped past me into the wet 
April night, and we said good-night. 

I fell asleep quickly, my tired mind storing the memory 
of the evening for Sunday's clearer appraisal. I was awak- 
ened at noon by the ringing of the telephone in the hall. 
Mrs. Howe answered it, and then handed it to me. I put 
the receiver to my ear and heard a voice in an exaggerated 
foreign accent proclaim, “Miss Richardson, I am Mr. Klut- 
zelbecker, the fish man down the street. Would you be free 
this evening to examine my latest imported mackerel?” 
The voice hesitated, and then took on Adam’s familiar 
resonance. “Or better still, Natalie, would you be free for 
a dinner and movie date tonight?” 

That was how it started. We dated steadily—well, at least 
four times a week—and after the shimmery wetness of April 
was absorbed by the talcum touch of May, and May, in turn, 
slipped languidly into June’s sultry embrace, I admitted 
to myself that I was in love. I was in love with the man 
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of the irridescent moods, a man who seemed to be a dream- 
er and a castle-builder. I was in love with the sometimes 
Mr. Klutzelbecker of the fish market, and the sometimes 
Mr. Glutzdonner from the delicatessen, and the forever 
wonderful Adam York. Wonderful. It had always amused 
me to hear this description rapturously applied to a person. 
It was a word that could stretch itself to embrace so many 
happy meanings, that I had smiled at the paradox of love's 
blindness being expressed so panoramically. 

One June night, two weeks ago, very quietly, very gently, 
Adam told me that he loved me. We had been sitting on 
my front steps, straining under a dim street light to look 
through a book he had promised me he would read. I was 
trying to explain the plot to him, but he wasn’t listening. 
Roguishly he grabbed my hands and said, “There's some- 
thing I want to explain to you, young lady. Now look here.” 
He was pointing to lines of print. “You see this mark at 
the end of the sentence?” He pointed to a period. “This is 
a period. That's what followed most of my friendships with 
other girls. The End. Finish. Period.” “Others,” he contin- 
ued, moving his finger along the printed page, “ended in 
a question mark, or maybe,” and his finger pointed again, 
“with these, dash, dash, dash, off into space, going nowhere 
and not caring. Darling, are you following me?” I nodded. 
“Okay,” he continued, “this is you.” His finger found a 
colon. “This, my dear, is a symbol of things to follow, a 
reason for the past and the present, and a promise of some- 
thing that the future holds in store.” He closed the book. 
“That ends the literature lesson for tonight,’ he smiled. 
Then, suddenly serious, he turned toward me and whispered, 
“Oh, Natalie, I mean it. I do love you.” 

My heart jumped at the sound of his words—those words, 
perhaps at once the most trite and the most meaningful 
that can pass between two people. However, my voice took 
on the forced levity that it always assumed when I felt 
something too strongly, and I said, “May I remind you, sir, 
that you are making this most important declaration in a 
very conventional month under a very conventional moon? 
Would you repeat this tomorrow at the office for the bene- 
fit of all interested water coolers?” I meant, “Do you real- 
ly? Do you really love me?” 

Adam frowned. “Please, Natalie, I'm serious. That sort 
of chatter is okay when it comes from me. Somehow peo- 
ple expect it, and I oblige. Don’t catch anything from me. 
I like you plain—without the trimmings. Another thing— 
forget the veiled reply for a change, will you? I’ve just told 
you that I love you. It’s perfectly allowable for you to 
scream with delight or throw up your hands in horror, but 
please—this time—no oblique reactions. There’s something 
else I haven’t told you. I have a promotion, a good one.” 

For a minute I couldn't believe it. Adam's plans had 
lacked foundation. They seemed to have been built on dia- 
phanous, gossamer planes, each succeeding the other in 
shadowy, illogical procession, always building up to an im- 
practical climax. Now he had been given a promotion—a 
solid, tangible hope for the future. 

“Natalie,” he continued, “it means a transfer to the San 
Francisco office. I leave in two weeks. I want you to join 
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me after I'm settled, and we'll get married out there.” 

My answer was in my eyes. 

The next two weeks should have been full of the kind 
of serious and giddy moments that can be spawned only by 
the capricious seed of love. They weren't. They were weeks 
of doubt and uncertainty. Why was I so skeptical, I won- 
dered. That was the question Adam had once asked me. I 
had replied, “Oh, that’s just the Aunt Inga in me.” 

“And who is Aunt Inga? I've never heard you mention 
her name.” 

I hadn't told Adam about Aunt Inga. I knew what she 
would have said about him. I knew she would have told 
me that I couldn't hope to hold a man as handsome as he. 
I think I was almost afraid to talk about Aunt Inga. I was 
afraid to give her substance and intensity through our con- 
versation; it was as if the mention of her name could some- 
how make fertile her predictions. I tried to dispel her 
vaporous presence with a smile. I said, “Oh, she wouldn't 
approve of you at all, Adam.” 

He looked amused. “Really? Well then, I don’t think I 
approve of Aunt Inga. Why wouldn't she like me? No, 
don’t tell me. I know. She would distrust me because I 
know too many head waiters and because I bring you or- 
chids instead of gardenias. She would say to you, ‘If you 
continue to date this young man, you'll end up wearing 
your heart on your sleeve—and red’s not your color, my 
dear’.” 

“Oh, Adam, stop it.” Our eyes met and locked in laughter. 
I couldn’t tell him that the arrow he had nonchalantly tossed 
in the air had found its target with frightening precision. 

Adam and I had planned to spend today, Saturday, his 
last day in New York, together. He would be taking a 
seven o'clock plane tonight, and we were going to pass the 
day making plans for the time when I would join him in 
San Francisco. This morning he had telephoned. He had 
sounded concerned. “Darling,” he said, “I have bad news. 
I won't be able to see you today at all. The boss wants to 
brief me on some policy changes that are gong into effect 
in the San Francisco office. He said it will take most of 
today to go over the details.” 

I felt my heart starting to beat wildly. “But, Adam, didn’t 
you tell him that we had planned to spend today together. 
Didn't you tell him about us?” 

“Darling, I did, but he said that I can’t go into a new job 
without being properly prepared. It’s not his fault really. 
He—well—I hadn’t told him that I wouldn't be free today. 
He assumed that I would be, and it’s too late now to change 
my plans. I have to leave on that seven o'clock plane. The 
San Francisco office expects me. Look, I'll phone you in a 
few hours if I can manage to break away early. If not, I'll 
call you before I leave—sometime between six and seven. 
And, Natalie, I'll make it up to you.” He paused. “We'll 
have a lifetime to spend together.” 


I remember saying something very reassuring, but 
when I hung up the telephone I started to cry. I passed the 
morning and afternoon sitting alone in my room, nibbling 
chocolates and trying to read a magazine, along with mythi- 
cal sisters in the toothpaste and soap ads who were destined 
to sit beside silent telephones because they used the wrong 
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products. Then it was six o'clock, and I started to play games 
with my remaining hour. You know how it is when you 
look forward to some future event, and start marking off 
days on the calendar. I began to rearrange my hour. I 
divided it by a half, and then by quarters, thinking, well, he 
might not call in the first fifteen minutes, but between 
quarter past six and half past, I should hear from him. This 
was a subconscious mental trick, giving myself fifteen min- 
utes of breathing time, of anticipation toward something 
that would come, while holding back the painful acknow- 
ledgment of precious, present time slipping away. 


I recalled the overhead voices of the office girls, led by 
the relentless tongue of Miss Gill: “Adam's not the pipe 
and slippers, vine-covered cottage type. Natalie’s fool 
enough to think she can get a man like him. Remember 
the other girl who thought he would marry her some day 
—good thing she finally got wise and dropped him.” I 
heard Aunt Inga’s patronizing tones. Aunt Inga would 
have known that Adam wouldn’t telephone. There would 
be a letter from San Francisco, eventually, explaining why 
he didn’t call me, saying that it had veen very nice know- 
ing me, but that he realized he didn’t love me. I fingered 
my talisman nervously. I should have been contented to 
wander freely around the outer fringes of Adam’s life, in- 
stead of allowing myself to believe that someone as desir- 
able as he could fall in love witih me. 


In an exclamation point of a gesture, I unconsciously 
tugged hard at my talisman. It cracked and the chain broke. 
I felt its weight slowly leave my neck and slide into my 
hand. Well, I could have that fixed easily enough. My 
thoughts returned to Adam. My mind began to lounge in 
the remembered luxury of the comfortable, secure aspects 
of our relationship. I asked myself why that relationship 
was now epitomized by a hope, a telephone that might not 
ring, and one sweep of stiff hands around the impassive 
face of a clock. 


Six-forty. No more games with the clock. My hour was 
partially gone, chopped up, disfigured, ticking away, run- 
ning— 

Suddenly I was conscious of the ringing of the telephone. 
The sound excited me, but it didn’t shock me to attention. 
It was as if a smug, unknown part of me had expected the 
call, had been confident that I would hear from Adam. I 
felt the excitement of anticipation, rather than of surprise. 
Later on, I would want to think about my reaction and try 
to understand it; but right now I wanted to answer a cheer- 
fully insistent telephone. 

Mrs. Howe reached it first. She answered it, and then, 
with a puzzled expression, handed it to me. “It’s some man 
from the bakery, Natalie, a Mr. Schliggleheimer or some- 
thing. He's got a funny accent. He says he wants to talk 
to you about a wedding cake.” 

I started to take the receiver from Mrs. Howe, but I 
realized that I was still clutching the broken talisman in 
my hand. Instinctively, I tossed it into the wastebasket on 
the far side of the room in a kind of grand gesture that 
even Aunt Inga would have admitted was quite adequate. 

THE END. 
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Mrs. BEA ARNELL 


610 East Young Street 
Tulsa 6, Oklahoma 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Seventeen members of the HOUSTON 
CHAPTER (Houston, Texas) attended 
the Second Annual State Meeting on 
April 9, 10, and 11 in Laredo, Texas, 
and are proud to announce that Chapter 
President Mrs. Jean Bradshaw was ap- 
pointed State Parliamentarian for the 
three states (Texas, Louisiana, and New 
Mexico), to serve for one year. Monday 
night educational classes continue to be 
the highlight for helping secretaries 
cram for CPS. Speakers are all top men 
in their professions. The Secretaries In- 
stitute, under the direction of NSA in 
cooperation with the University of 
Houston, on May 22 at the Shamrock 
Hotel, was outstanding. : 

* * * 

The TOWER LIGHTS CHAPTER 

(Austin, Texas) held an enjoyable 








Ann Hadley Irwin (standing) and Judy 
Hollerorth, Jefferson City senior high 
school students assist SHOW ME CHAPTER 
member Jerry Hughes, secretary to T. R. 
Oberman, Oberman & Company on “Career 
Day.” 
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Unless otherwise noted, identification of 


photographs reads from left to right. 


Membership Tea in the Governor's Suite 
at the Commodore Perry Hotel on April 
4, at which fifteen guests and thirty-two 


members were present. 
* * * 


Members of SHOW ME CHAPTER 
(Jefferson City, Mo.) were selected by 
the Jefferson City Junior College to spon- 
sor the school’s spring “Career Days” 
program for students in the secretarial 
training classes. On April 21, thirty-five 
senior high school girls visited the of- 
fices of Show Me members, observing 
office procedures and taking an actual 
part in the day’s work. This was a very 
successful project and the school faculty 
well pleased with results. Members have 
voted to award a scholarship each year to 
a high school senior in the secretarial 
training class. This is another step in 
their plan to help “elevate the secre- 
tarial profession” and give a helping 
hand to a girl who will some day be a 
member of that profession. 

* * * 


As the kick-off event of National Sec- 
retaries Week, BIG D CHAPTER (Dallas, 
Texas) sponsored its second Institute for 
Secretaries on May 22. The theme was 
“Better Letters, Better Learning, Better 
Living.” Routine business correspondence 
was discussed by Dr. Ruth I. Anderson, 
associate dean of the Institute for Certi- 
fying Secretaries and associate professor 
of Business Administration at North 
Texas State College. “Research in Every- 
day Living” was the topic of Dr. Pauline 
Beery Mack, Dean, College of Household 
Arts and Sciences, Texas State College 
for Women. Dr. Arthur A. Smith, vice 
president and economist of First Nation- 
al Bank in Dallas, spoke on “Personal 
Money Matters.” Virginia Bell, recently 
elected state secretary, served as Institute 
Chairman. Joena Douglas, Louise Hark- 
ins, and Polly Peters as panelists on the 
monthly dinner program of the Dallas 
Personnel Association, presented the 






story of the Secretary, NSA, and CPS. 
The program was titled “Today's Secre- 
tary—and Tomorrow's.” 

* * * 


WILL ROGERS CHAPTER (Tulsa, 
Okla.) hostessed the first annual State 
Meeting of Oklahoma Chapters on April 
10 and 11 at the Mayo Hotel. Delegates 
from the five Oklahoma chapters and 39 
visitors attended. At the business session 
on Saturday, Eunice Beimdiek, SWVP, 
gave an informative talk on national 
matters and answered questions on the 
Resort Home, CPS, and routine NSA 
matters. Bea Arnell, SW district re- 
porter, gave a short talk on Reporting. 
State officers’ reports were presented and 
new State bylaws read and discussed. A 
banquet was held in the Emerald Room 
on Saturday night, with a well-known 
Tulsa lawyer, Mrs. Grace Elmore Gibson, 
speaking on “Oklahoma.” A card party 
followed the banquet. Geraldine Foster 
spoke on her experience in taking the 
CPS examination, encouraging all 


Installation of State Officers for 1954-55 
of The Oklahoma Chapters at Tulsa, Okla. 
Eunice Beimdiek, SW vice president, St. 
Louis, Mo.; June Gregory, president, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Ruby Lee Melton, 1st vice president, 
Chickasha, Okla.; Susan Wilson, 2nd vice 
president, Ada, Okla.; Geraldine Hair, 
proxy for Anita Green, secretary, Lawton, 
Okla.; and Ora Sanders, treasurer, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


The Secretary 








NSAers to take the October tests. A busi- 
ness meeting followed, at which 1954-55 
State officers were elected and CHICK- 
ASHA chosen for the 1955 State Meeting. 
The new officers were installed by Eunice 
in an impressive ceremony. Mrs. Dolores 
Williams of Tulsa was appointed Parlia- 


mentarian. 
* - * , 


Los ANGELES CHAPTER (Los Angeles, 
Cal.) held a tea at the YWCA on 
the campus of University of Southern 
California on March 21. Attesting to its 
success were the many applications for 
membership received at the next busi- 
ness meeting, mostly from secretaries 
whose first contact was through the tea. 
Overwhelmingly successful was the An- 
nual Spring Fashion Show and Luncheon 
held on March 28 in the Blossom Room 
of the Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel for 
the benefit of the Scholarship Fund. 
Chapter members modeled spring styles 
in clothes and furs, furnished by promi- 
nent firms. The models were beautifully 
made up by top Hollywood make-up 
and hairstyling artists. The April dinner 
meeting was addressed by Brigitte W. 
Fischer from the Rhine District, Ger- 
many, who presently is secretary to the 
Consul General of Germany at Los An- 
geles. Her story of the German secre- 
tary’s life drew many questions from the 
interested group. Bobbe Markley, editor 
of the chapter's bulletin “Sunscriber,” 
was awarded first place in the Special 
Division of the Community Chest Edi- 
tors Contest with her one-page appeal 
and “red feathers” on each page of the 
November issue. 





Governor Allan Shivers of Texas signing 
the proclamation for National Secretaries 
Week, May 23-29, 1954. Lutie Ruth Carter, 
past president of TOWER LIGHTS CHAPTER 
(Austin, Texas); Adele Pilling, 1953-54 
president; Mrs. William Biskamp, record- 
ing secretary; and Mrs. Richardine Quinn, 
corresponding secretary. 
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HELEN PARILEK 


2235 St. Mary’s Avenue 
Cox Ave. Apts. #317 
Omaha, Nebraska 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


A well attended Seminar for Today’s 
Secretary, the first of its kind to be given 
at the University of Omaha, was held on 
April 24 with AK-SAR-BEN and NEBO- 
MA CHAPTERS (Omaha, Neb.) and 
Omaha business teachers of public 
schools as cooperating and sponsoring 
agencies. The guest speaker was Dr. 
Clyde I. Blanchard, professor of manage- 
ment and head of the Graduate Depart- 
ment of Business Education at the 
University of Tulsa, Oklahoma. He is co- 
author of several business books and 
author of “Twenty Shortcuts to Short- 
hand Speed.” Ak-Sar-Ben members tak- 
ing part in the panel discussions were 
Sylvia Pershe who spoke on “Knowledge 
of Company Policies and Principles” 
and Ruth Quade whose topic was “Pro- 
fessional Trends for Secretaries.” Ne- 
boma’s two participants were Maxine 
Olson, speaking on “Problems Encoun- 
tered,” and Marjorie Mohr, whose sub- 
ject was “Office Gossip and Etiquette.” 

* * * 


A hearty welcome to MT. RAINIER 
CHAPTER (Tacoma, Wash.) .The second 
new chapter for the Northwest District 
this year was installed by OLYMPIA 
CHAPTER (Olympia, Wash.) on April 
9. Mrs. Halcyon Medbery, president, of- 
ficiated during the initiation ceremonies 
of the charter members. Mrs. Viola Por- 
ter, president of the Washington State 
Organization, NSA, installed the officers. 
R. M. Snider, president of the Tacoma 
Chapter of NOMA, welcomed Mt. Rain- 
ier Chapter to the city. Members of Sa- 
CAJAWEA (Seattle) and PUGET SOUND 
(Bremerton) CHAPTERS were present to 
join in greeting the new chapter. At the 
second annual meeting of the Washing- 
ton State Organization, NSA, Mrs. Wil- 
ma Pitcher of Olympia Chapter was 
elected and installed as state treasurer. 

* * * 


“Each of us must have in her heart a° 
vision of not what lies behind but a 
vision of what lies ahead—that is the 
NSA challenge,” National President 
Lilyan Miller declared in her address to 
the Iowa State Chapters at their first 
annual meeting April 24 and 25, hos- 
tessed by SIOUX CHAPTER at Sioux City, 








In February St. PAUL CHAPTER (St. Paul, 
Minn.) held its Ninth Annual Boss Night. 
President Lucille Ragon presented the 
award, “Boss of the Year” to C. E. Peter- 
son, executive vice president of Brown & 
Bigelow, while his secretary, Joy Johnson, 
smiled her approval. Joy is NSA’s “Secre- 
tary of the Year.” 


Iowa. Bernice Polley, president, Beulah 
Miksch, treasurer, and Jean Blough, sec- 
retary, who had served as officers since 
the organization meeting at Waterloo 
in 1953, were unanimously reelected and 
installed in office by Mrs. Miller at the 
Sunday morning brunch. 

Three excellent panels were presented. 
Genevieve Lubbers, Des Moines, was 
moderator of the discussion on CPS. 
Panel members were Dr. Frances E. Mer- 
rill of Drake University, Des Moines, a 
member of the CPS Institute; Dorathea 
Plambeck, president of HAWKEYE 
CHAPTER, Des Moines; Olive Trenne- 
man, corresponding secretary; Beulah 
Miksch, OTTUMWA CHAPTER; and Helen 
E. Northup of Sioux City. Participating 
in the panel on Membership were Fay 
Hendrickson, Sioux Chapter; Audrey 
Noring, ROBERT LUCAS CHAPTER; and 
Edna Mullen; with Maxine McFee, Des 
Moines, as moderator. Lois Stone, TALL 
CORN CHAPTER, moderated the discus- 
sion on Ways and Means by Louise 
Johnson and Melba Shanwise. Kitty 
Cote’, national treasurer, made a plea for 
support of the Secretaries Home project 
and Helen Moe, national secretary, gave 
a resume of the activities of the national 
board. 

* * * 
On the evening of February 24, ST. 
PAUL CHAPTER (St. Paul, Minn.) held 
its Ninth Annual Boss Night Dinner 
with an attendance of 106. Guest speaker 
was Mrs. C. E. Howard of Minneapolis 
whose topic was the Christmas Food 
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from the four corners of the NSA 





NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Package Program in Europe, which she 
and her husband helped to personally 
distribute. The highlight of the evening 
was the “Boss of the Year” award which 
President Lucille Ragon presented to 
E. C. Peterson, executive vice president 
of Brown & Bigelow. On April 11 mem- 
bers attended a special tea sponsored by 
the Women’s Association of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony at the St. Paul Gallery 
and School of Art. The collection of 
paintings, drawings, and sculpture fea- 
tured the work of the noted cowboy 
artist, Charles M. Russell. Two members 
contribute secretarial services one eve- 
ning a week to the St. Paul Office of 
Civil Defense. 
* 2 * 

Members of PIKES PEAK CHAPTER 
(Colorado Springs, Colo.) were invited 
to-a dinner meeting by the Nationa! Of- 
fice Management Association on April 
20. The program included an exhibit 
and demonstration of the latest in office 
machines, including IBM, Friden, and 
A. B. Dick models. The chapter card 
party benefit on April 24 proved to be 
a very successful fund-raising project. 

* * * 

A panel program “How We Live,” 
which stressed the privileges we enjoy 
as Americans, was presented by Mrs. 

















Seated at the head table at the first annual 
State meeting of Iowa Chapters are Mrs. 
Lilyan Miller, national president, Mary J. 
Smith, Sioux CHAPTER, chairman of the 
national committee on state organization, 
Kitty Cote’, national treasurer, Bernice 
Polley, state president, Dr. Frances E. Mer- 
rill, Drake University, Des Moines, member 
of CPS Institute, and Helen Sulzbach, con- 
vention chairman. 
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Devorah Baker and Mrs. Mary Lou 

Wright, members of LOMOND CHAPTER 

(Ogden, Utah) at their April meeting. 
* * * 


An evening study group, meeting one 
night each week for a series of ten 
weeks, has been started for members of 
PIONEER CHAPTER (Fremont, Neb.). 
Lessons, presented by members of the 
group, are based on the study outline for 
“Business Theory for Secretaries.” The 
study project was organized by Mrs. 
Ruth Behrens, educational chairman. 
Proper telephone usage was demon- 
strated at their April meeting by means 
of a motion picture film secured through 
the courtesy of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Company. 


* * * 


Special treats were in store for the 
members of TALL CORN CHAPTER 
(Council Bluffs, Iowa) at their April 
meeting. It was their pleasure to hear our 
National President, Lilyan Miller, speak 
to them via the magic of Sound Scriber. 
Clarence Smith, Omaha representative of 
Sound Scriber, very kindly provided the 
equipment for the message. Mae Ander- 
son of the Mae Anderson Shop gave a 
very interesting talk on “Fashions for the 
Career Girl.” 

* * * 

To assist in the Easter Seal drive of 
the Weld County Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, GREELEY CHAP- 
TER (Greeley, Colo.) sponsored a Tiny 
Tykes baby show on April 17. More than 
200 attended. Proceeds were turned over 
to the Weld County Chapter. Members 
entertained the bosses’ wives at a brunch 
on Sunday, April 25. 


KATHLEEN M. KING 


P. O. Box 1517 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Representatives from Michigan, North 
Carolina, Alabama, and Tennessee par- 





*ticipated in the Secretarial Workshop at 


the University of Tennessee in Knox- 
ville, March 12 and 13. It was sponsored 
by KNOXVILLE CHAPTER (Knoxville, 
Tenn.) with the assistance of the Busi- 
ness Administration and Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Tennessee and 
was held at the university, with 135 









persons attending. “Learn a Better Liv- 
ing” was the theme, with pertinent prob- 
lems of vital interest to secretaries being 
presented and suggestions for solutions 
offered. Dr. Irene Place spoke on “Why 
Women Work.” 
* * * 

CONFEDERATE CAPITAL CHAPTER 
(Montgomery, Ala.) presented its an- 
nual scholarship award to Willane Mead- 
ows of Ashford, Alabama, a junior at 
Huntingdon College of Montgomery. 
Miss Meadows is majoring in secretarial 





Installation of Officers at Tennessee State 
Meeting: Marguerite Dodds, SEVP; Mrs. 
Jeanelle Walker, outgoing state president; 
Mrs. Vivian Powell, incoming state presi- 
dent; Mrs. Dorothy Kelly, treasurer; and 
Mrs. Virginia Townsend, secretary. 


science and was recommended by the 
department. The presentation was made 
at the Boss Night Banquet on the occa- 
sion of the chapter’s second anniversary 
observance. 

* * * 

The Women’s Bar Association of their 
city has invited PRESIDENTIAL CHAPTER 
(Washington, D. C.) to assist with its 
receptions for persons becoming Ameri- 
can citizens. President of the association, 
Joan C. Murphy, attorney, was a guest 
at a recent meeting of Presidential. She 
explained the intrinsic value of the per- 
sonal touch in welcoming these citizens 
at a reception immediately following the 
swearing-in ceremony at Municipal 
Court. 

* * * 

More than 200 people attended the 
two-day session of the Second Annual 
Institute for Secretaries at the Atlanta 
Division of the University of Georgia, 
sponsored by ATLANTA CHAPTER (At- 
lanta, Ga.). The theme was “Challenges 
for Top Performance.” Participants 
learned the latest techniques of a good 
secretary, took part in discussions on 
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Pictured at the Second Annual Institute 
for Secretaries are: Dr. George M. Sparks, 
Director of the Atlanta Division; Mrs. 
Madeline Strony, Educational Director of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; Mrs. 
Mary H. Lane, Assistant Professor, Divi- 
sion of Business Administration and Di- 
rector of the Institute; Mrs. Ruth Key, 
president of ATLANTA CHAPTER; Dr. C. S. 
Young, Coordinator of Student Affairs and 
luncheon speaker; Miss Anise Troth, chair- 
man of education committee and member 
of panel discussion; and Lloyd E. Baug- 
ham, chairman of Business Administration. 


problems confronting secretaries, and 
saw exhibits of the most up-to-date of- 
fice equipment and supplies. Other 
events included a luncheon, a fashion 
show, and a reception. 


* * * 


Eunice Graham, president of CAPITAL 
CHAPTER ( Washington, D. C.) has been 
asked to serve on the Consumer Advi- 
sory Council of Hecht’s Department 
Store. During the last week of April the 
Hecht Company and Charm Magazine 
presented a series of box-luncheon fash- 
ion shows for women who work. A fea- 
ture of each day’s show was the crowning 
of a “first lady of business.” Capital 
Chapter was proud to have Eunice cho- 
sen queen on Wednesday; Monday’s 
queen was Ivy Baker Priest, treasurer of 
the United States. Chapter activities in- 
clude participation in the Red Cross 
drive for members and rendering volun- 
tary service in local hospitals for United 
Community Services. One member vol- 
unteered to take minutes of the first 
meeting of the National Citizens Com- 
mittee for Educational Television, Inc. 
In April, Phyllis Bell, director of a per- 
sonal development and fashion modeling 
school, counseled members and guests 
on personal charm and social etiquette. 
In March Eunice Graham spoke at the 
Gardner Secretarial School in Silver 
Spring, Md. She also announced the 
chapter’s essay contest on “How the Sec- 
retary Can Help the Boss.” 


The Secretary 


For the first time secretaries were in- 
vited this year to participate in Career 
Day in Gadsden, Alabama, schools and 
logically the secretaries chosen were 
from the GADSDEN CHAPTER. The chair- 
man stated he felt they were well quali- 
fied to explain the profession, and that 
the seven girls who participated—Juanita 
Partlow, Effie Sawyer, Ethel Poole, Er- 
nestine Sheffield, Elise French, Ruby 
Braswell and Thelma Lanier —did a 
magnificent job. 

* * * 

A unique and interesting program 
was enjoyed by the DELAWARE CHAP- 
TER (Wilmington, Del.) in April when 
the program chairman, Mrs. Genny 
Gowan, and one of her associates from 
DuPont Company presented “It’s a Trav- 
el Clinic.” A film sponsored by the Can- 
adian National Railway was shown on 
“how to go” and a fashion show pre- 
sented “what to wear.” The clinic was 
complete, even to rates for each trip pic- 
tured and the costs of the clothes shown. 

* * * 


Lydia Rhodes, president of St. LOUIS 
CHAPTER (St. Louis, Mo.), was a recent 
visitor to the MIAMI CHAPTER (Miami, 
Fla.) and was interviewed with Mrs. 
Gladys Heath on the “Girl Friday” tele- 
vision program, the first of a series 
being presented to give the public a bet- 
ter idea of the responsibilities and prob- 
lems of today’s secretaries. A dance at 
the Isle de Capri Hotel recently netted 
the treasury of the Miami Chapter a 
neat sum. Former Mayor, Robert L. 
Floyd, now a state representative, pre- 
sented the CPS award to Mrs. Opal 
Hughes Traer at the March dinner meet- 
ing. 

* * * 

The evening of March 24 was a mem- 
orable one for Mrs. E. E. Eggert and the 
ASHEVILLE CHAPTER ( Asheville, N. C.) 
when Mrs. Eggert was initiated as a 
member of the chapter and was also pre- 
sented a Certified Professional Secretary 
certificate. She is one of three secretaries 
in North Carolina to become a CPS. A 
card party on May 7 augmented the 
chapter’s scholarship fund. 

* * * 

A birthday cake with six candles deco- 
rated each table at the Sixth Annual 
Birthday Ball of the O. HENRY CHAPTER 
(Greensboro, N. C.). Profits from the 
dance were added to the treasury. At a 
dinner meeting late in the month Lester 
I. Swindell, a CPA, spoke on “How the 
Community Chest Sets Up a Budget.” 
Janie Graham's boss, E. S. Cabaniss, Jr., 
was honorary chairman for National 


Secretaries Week in Greensboro. Plans 
for the week included a dinner for secre- 
taries given by their bosses, window dis- 
plays of the “well dressed secretary,” and 
a feature newspaper story. Radio and 
television stations made spot announce- 


ments. 
* + * 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE CHAPTER 
(Charlotte, N. C.) welcomes two new 
members, June Miller, formerly of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Earle Mitchell of 
Charlotte. 


Mrs. GENEVIEVE LENZ 


224 Fourth Street 
Niagara Falls, New York 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


BRIDGEPORT CHAPTER (Bridgeport, 
Conn.) is conducting a course for the 
CPS examination in conjunction with 
the University of Bridgeport. Member 
Dorothy Reuter received her CPS award 
at the March meeting. Dr. Randall Ham- 
rick, director of the Eastern Personnel 
Service, was guest speaker. 

* * * 

Several members of the HARTFORD 
CHAPTER (Hartford, Conn.) assisted the 
local school during Career Week. High- 
light of the chapter's March meeting was 


a panel discussion on CPS. 
* * * 





“Milady’s Chapeau” held the spotlight 
at the hat show presented by Mary San- 
ford of Sugenheimer’s Millinery Depart- 
ment at the April meeting of the 
WATERBURY CHAPTER (Waterbury, 
Conn.). Mrs. Margaret Cleary of Dan- 
bury, Conn., a CPS award winner, was 


a guest. ae 


Some 105 NSAers attended the ILLI- 
NOIs STATE meeting hostessed by the 
ALTON CHAPTER (Alton, Ill.) April 24 
and 25. Eunice Beimdiek, southwestern 
vice president, spoke at the business ses- 
sion on Saturday. Highlighting the ban- 
quet was an address on “Madame Secre- 
tary” by John Holland, general counsel 
for Pevely Dairy, and former state’s at- 
torney of Missouri. The Indian theme 
prevailed and pieces of Indian jewelry 
were given as favors. 

* * * 

A “Secretarial Workshop” was held 
during National Secretaries Week by the 
LAKE SHORE CHAPTER (Chicago, Ill.), 
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at the LaSalle Hotel, with over 500 in 
attendance. Leading Chicago executives 
participated in the program. The chapter 
also discovered a wonderful way to put 
CPS and NSA in the limelight, when 
Clare Jennings, Eleanor Damko, Zita 
Wist, and Grace Dormire appeared on 
a panel show on WBBM-TV, entitled 
“Choose Your Career.” 
* * * 

Highlight of the March meeting of 
MARQUETTE CHAPTER (Peoria, Ill.) 
was the awarding of CPS certificates, by 


Shown at the first “Boss Night” dinner of 
the PROVIDENCE CHAPTER (Providence, 
R. I.), is State Attorney General William 
E. Powers and his secretary, Olive Higgins. 


Clare Jennings, Illinois state president to 
three members: Marjorie Black, Betty 
Newman, and Maxine Schmidgall. 

* * et 

Mr. Walter G. Koch, president of 

International Stee] Company, Evansville, 
was chosen “Boss of the Year” at the 
Eighth Annual Boss Night Dinner of 
the EVANSVILLE CHAPTER (Evansville, 
Ind.). Appropriately garbed in the pur- 
ple robe of state, he was officially 
crowned by his secretary, Kay Reid. 

* * * 


DUNELAND CHAPTER (Gary, Ind.) 
has volunteered typing services to the 
American Red Cross. At the April meet- 
ing Charles Masterson, superintendent 
of industrial relations at the Gary Sheet 
and Tin Mill, described the various func- 
tions of his work. 

* * * 

National Secretaries Day provided the 

occasion for the presentation of the first 

‘ scholarship award by RIVER BEND CHAP- 
TER (South Bend, Ind.) at a special din- 
ner at which each member had as her 
guest a prospective member. 


Twenty-eight 








Bronx Borough President, James J. Lyons, 
presenting the National Secretaries Week 
Proclamation to the BRONX COUNTY 
CHAPTER (New York, N. Y.). With Mr. 
Lyons are Marie Marotta, employment 


committee chairman; Mrs. Emma Garcia, 
treasurer; and Anne K. Conway, chapter 
president. 


The DETROIT TRANSCRIPT CHAPTER 
(Detroit, Mich.) reports that through 
the cooperation of Dr. Irene Place, as- 
sistant professor of Secretarial Practices 
at the University of Michigan, a class in 
Business Theory for Secretaries was start- 
ed on March 10. 

* * * 

Six new members of the PONTIOAK 
CHAPTER (Pontiac, Mich.) were in- 
stalled on April 14. Guest speaker was 
Byron Chapin, manager of the Pontiac 
Business Institute. 

* * * 

The Civics Activity Committee of the 
CAMDEN CHAPTER (Camden, N. J.) re- 
ports volunteer services rendered to the 
March of Dimes, Red Cross, and YWCA, 
and plans for a minstrel show to entertain 
patients at the Lakeland Hospital. Two 
members have been elected as officers of 
New Jersey State Organization: Nora 
E. Tibbetts, president, and Patricia Wahl, 
secretary. Susanne W. Martin, of the 
NEWARK CHAPTER (Newark, N. J.), 
was elected state treasurer. 

* * * 

PATERSON CHAPTER ( Paterson, N. J.) 
inaugurated National Secretaries Week 
with a Communion Breakfast at the 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel on May 23. 
Members also offered stenographic serv- 
ices to the committee in charge of “Pat- 
erson Clean-up Week.” 

* * * 

Since its installation in January, the 
BRONX COUNTY CHAPTER (New York, 
N. Y.) has chalked up an enviable re- 
cord of publicity in local publications 


and in columnists’ articles in the New 
York Post. The chapter obtained a pro- 
clamation by Bronx Borough President 
James J. Lyons for National Secretaries 
Week. On May 26, W. E. Turquand 
from the National Speakers Bureau ad- 
dressed the Bronx Lions Club on “Better 
Secretaries Mean Better Business,” and’ 
Anne K. Conway, chapter president, 
spoke on chapter activities. 


* * * 


Members of the BUFFALO CHAPTER 
(Buffalo, N. Y.) elected Mrs. Doris 
Abrahamson to represent the chapter at 
the national convention as its Secretary 
of the Year. Mrs. Abrahamson is secre- 
tary and office manager for R. S. Brook- 
man, of R. S. Brookman Associates, and 
is also director and secretary of the 
Dustex Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


* * * 


Using as its theme “Responsibility 
Educates,” the New York State meeting, 
under the direction of State President, 
Mrs. Marie N. Gorgas, was held April 
30 through May 2, with the NIAGARA 
FALLS CHAPTER (Niagara Falls, N. Y.) 
as hostess. City officials and Chamber of 
Commerce representatives greeted the 
secretaries and welcomed them to the 
“Honeymoon City.” Mrs. Lilyan Miller, 
national president, and Cassandra Water- 
man, NEVP, spoke briefly at the Sunday 
morning brunch. Isabel Cornell, chair- 
man of arrangements, and Edith Winger, 
chapter president, along with all chapter 
members, provided a weekend of scenic 
tours, panel discussions, open house, and 
a Saturday afternoon luncheon at the 
Refectory, overlooking the Falls, spon- 
sored by the LOCKPORT CHAPTER (Lock- 
port, N. Y.). 


* * * 


The scholarship fund of the FLOWER 
CiTy CHAPTER (Rochester, N. Y.) was 
enriched by the proceeds of a luncheon 
and fashion show on April 3. Members 
have also volunteered their services to 
the Community Chest. 


* * * 


At the fourth annual “Boss Night” 
dinner of the COPPER City CHAPTER 
(Rome, N. Y.), Mrs. Alma Danaher 
and her secretary, Irene Boc, were pre- 
sented an award as an incentive to the 
two women who have worked together 
as a boss-secretary team for just two 
months. J. Roger Deas, Atlantic Division 
representative for the American Can 
Company, spoke on “Americanism.” Mr. 
Deas served as secretary to Chief Justice 
Earl Warren during his term as Gover- 
nor of California. Member Ruth Gro- 
gan was reelected New York state treas- 
urer for a second term. 
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The SYRACUSE CHAPTER (Syracuse, 
N. Y.) installed seventeen members at 
the March meeting. CPS certificates 
«were presented to Lillian Pilcher, Jane 
Klausman, Viola Barnello, and Josephine 
Kennedy. 

* * * 

TIRE TOWN CHAPTER ( Akron, Ohio), 
as evidence of its progressive thinking, 
has set up a Speakers Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Dorothy McClosky, 
to select speakers to participate in the 
“career days” of the local high schools. 
Speakers included Maxine Haas, Flora 
Flint, Dorothy Campbell, Lillian Bren- 
ner, Lilyan Miller, Dorothy McClosky, 
and Betty Metrovich. The chapter also 
sponsored its annual workshop on May 
1 at the University of Akron. 

* * * 

CopI CHAPTER (Canton, Ohio) mem- 
bers Dorothy Shaffer, Jeanne Fritchley, 
and Mary Manack returned from the 
Northwestern Ohio Secretarial Institute 
at Toledo, Ohio, on March 27 fired with 
enthusiasm for the CPS program. 

* * * 

The CINCINNATI CHAPTER (Cincin- 
nati, Ohio) social calendar included a 
picnic this month. 

* * * 

TAPPAN-TREE CHAPTER (Kent-Ra- 
venna, Ohio) National Secretaries Week 
activities included a dinner for office 
managers and/or personnel managers 
from industries and professions of the 
Portage County area, and a style show 
over WAKR-TV in conjunction with 
the TIRE TOWN CHAPTER (Akron, 
Ohio). 

* * * 

GLAss CITY CHAPTER (Toledo, Ohio) 
reports its first Northwestern Ohio Sec- 
retarial Institute jointly sponsored by the 
Glass City Chapter, the Toledo Chapter 
of NOMA, and the University of To- 
ledo was an unqualified success. Over 
350 persons attended, some traveling 
about 200 miles. Participating in the 
program were Dr. Irene Place and Dr. 
Estelle Popham, dean of the CPS Insti- 
tute. The chapter also awarded its first 
two-year scholarship in Secretarial Sci- 
ence at the University. 

* * * 

YO-MAH-O CHAPTER (Youngstown, 
Ohio) possesses a group of fine singers 
known as the “Keynoters.” By combin- 
ing the thought of the typewriter KEY- 
board and stenographic NOTEbook, as 
indicative of secretaries, with the thought 
of piano KEYS and musical NOTES, as 
representative of singers, they derived 
their very appropriate name. They have 
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sung before various civic groups, chapter 
meetings and Boss Nights, and on TV. 


* * * 


CLEAR-PENN CHAPTER (Clearfield, 
Pa.) recently completed a typing pro- 
ject of addressing 18,000 envelopes for 
the Clearfield County Sesquicentennial 
Association. 

* * * 

The Pennsylvania State meeting in 
1955 will be hostessed by the JOHNS- 
TOWN CHAPTER (Johnstown, Pa.). The 
chapter was also represented at a secre- 
tarial workshop on May 1 in Pittsburgh. 


* * * 


The CONESTOGA CHAPTER (Lancas- 
ter, Pa.) held their April meeting at 
Franklin & Marshall College Campus 
House, which included a visit to the Col- 
lege Planetarium. Twenty-two members 
attended the State Meeting in York. 

* * * 


In observance of National Secretaries 
Week, PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER (Phila- 
delphia, Pa.), in conjunction with QuA- 
KER CITY CHAPTER (Philadelphia, Pa.) , 
held a gala affair at the new Philadelphia 
International Airport on May 22. Arriv- 
ing by plane, Jean McKaig, of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter, and L. R. Inwood, di- 
rector of aviation for the City of Phila- 
delphia, were met by a representative of 
Mayor Clark and presented with the of- 
ficial Proclamation for NSW. In direct 
contrast to this 20th Century secretary, 
a secretary attired in a Gay 90's costume 
arrived in an antique automobile. Fol- 
lowing the ceremony, a luncheon was 
held at the new airport restaurant. 


* * * 


The PITTSBURGH CHAPTER (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.), in conjunction with the 
University of Pittsburgh, sponsored a 
Secretarial Workshop on May 1. Among 
the speakers were Robert E. Slaughter, 
vice president and general manager, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, who spoke on “Ef- 
fective Business Letter Writing from an 
Executive’s Viewpoint;” Dr. Estelle Pop- 
ham, dean of the CPS Institute; Dr. 
Irene Place, Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, Dr. 
Dora F. Capwell, and William R. Ta- 
affee. 

* * * 

The BEAVER VALLEY CHAPTER 
(Rochester, Pa.) has participated in 
campaigns for the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and Cancer Society. Five members 
participated in a panel discussion on the 
secretarial field before local high school 
students. 





WILKES-BARRE CHAPTER (Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.) , with the cooperation of local 
department stores and business firms, 
observed an outstanding and informative 
National Secretaries Week. 

* * * 


Over 220 members were in attendance 
at the Pennsylvania State Meeting host- 
essed by the WHITE ROSE CHAPTER 
(York, Pa.) on April 2. State President 
Pauline F. Miller presided. Highlight of 
the banquet was an address by Robert 
A. Vogeler, the American businessman 
who was imprisoned by the Hungarian 
Communist government for almost two 
years. Under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Ethel Cathell, assisted by Bernice Se- 
christ and Doris Snellinger, the meeting 
proved to be alive with congeniality and 
festivity. Florence Litzenburger of Scran- 
ton, was elected state president; Mrs. 
Mildred Bryan, of Pittsburgh, vice presi- 
dent; Katherine E. Gilchrist, of Ro- 
chester, treasurer; and Ethel Ambler, of 
Philadelphia, secretary. 

* * * 

Raymond H. Hawskley, Rhode Island 
state general treasurer, was presented 
with the award of “Boss of the Year” at 
the first Boss Night dinner of the PROvI- 
DENCE CHAPTER (Providence, R. I.). 
Olive Higgins, vice president, was chair- 
man. Guest speaker was Thomas J. Mee- 
han, director of the State Department of 
Business Regulations. A “Barbershop 
Quartet,” consisting of Attorney General 
William E. Powers, William P. Gorman, 
Justin E. McCormick, and Alex R. 
Walsh, rounded out the program. 


* * * 
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Boss Night Dinner—BEAVER VALLEY 
CHAPTER (Rochester, Pa.). Seated: Elma 
Graham, executive secretary Beaver County 
Tuberculosis Association; Loretta Gerber, 
president; Speaker Judge Ann X. Alpern, 
Court of Common Pleas; Bess Demorest. 
Standing: Donald W. McDanel, president 
McDanel Refractory Porcelain Company; 
his secretary, Mary Gascesa; J.H.E. Mc- 
Millan, vice president of Ingram-Richard- 
son Manufacturing Company. 


Twenty-nine 





Putting Your Money To Work (Continued from page 9) 


So you see, selecting a stock is a mat- 
ter of knowledge and judgment. You 
should know the answers to such ques- 
tions as these: How progressive is the 
company? How good is its management? 
How popular are its products? 

Then you have to look outside the 
company and consider the whole industry 
in which it operates. Is its future bright? 
(The buggy industry once offered many 
good investments.) And what about 
competitors? Are they in better shape 
than your company? 

And, of course, you have to consider 
general business factors. For instance, 
will rising costs of labor and raw mate- 
rials pinch your company more than 
others? 

These are just some of the factors the 
intelligent investor wants to consider so 
that he can form opinions of what his 
stock is likely to be worth—tomorrow. 

Investment values constantly change. 
That’s why stockholders are always urged 
to “Investigate—then Invest,” and to 
keep on investigating. 


WHY DO STOCK 
PRICES CHANGE? 

The price of a security at any given 
time is nothing more than the collective 
expression of all the opinions of all the 
people who are then buying or selling 
it—their opinions about the value of the 
security. And these opinions are often 
influenced by general business conditions 
and changes in world affairs. 

If a number of people conclude at 
about the same time that a particular 
stock is overpriced, they may decide to 
sell it, and the price will probably fall. 
Or they may think it is selling at bargain 
prices and decide to buy it. Their com- 
bined orders may cause the price to rise. 

That's why stock prices sometimes 
fluctuate sharply. Instead of changing by 
an eighth or a quarter of a point—which 
means an eighth or a quarter of a dollar 
—the price may change by several dol- 
lars, either up or down, in a short time. 


WHAT ARE BULL AND 
BEAR MARKETS? 


Sometimes a great many people will 
decide more or less at the same time that 
it is a good idea to buy stocks. Such gen- 
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eral buying action raises the average 
price of all stocks. If a price rise is big 
enough and lasts long enough, we have 
what is called a bull market. 


When widespread buying causes 
stock prices to go up, it’s a bull mar- 
ket. 

A bear market is just the opposite. 
The average price of all stocks drops 
because of widespread selling. To be 
bullish or bearish simply means to be- 
lieve that stocks will go up or down. 

Incidentally, it is a simple business 
to keep track of whether the market as 
a whole is moving up or down, because 
almost every major newspaper publishes 
daily the average price of some group 
of key stocks and reports whether that 
average is moving up or down. The Dow 
Jones Averages are the best known of 
these indexes. 

No one who owns stocks, however, is 
ever as interested in what the market as 
a whole is doing as he is in what is hap- 
pening to the price of the stocks he owns 
or those he may be considering buying. 
This, too, he can usually keep close check 
on, because most major newspapers pub- 
lish detailed price information every day 
on the most popular stocks—principally 
those listed on the New York and Am- 
erican Stock Exchanges. 


Stock prices are listed in the daily 
newspapers. 

These stock tables in the daily news- 
papers are not nearly as forbidding as 
they look. Here is the way the record 
might look on a given day for Typical 
Manufacturing Company, listed alpha- 
betically, under column headings that are 
almost self-explanatory: 


— _—— 


Stock and Sales Open High Low Close Net 
Div. in $ in 100s 
Typ. Mfg. 2 29 





chg. 
25% 2% 2% BA +h 














Reading from left to right, this shows 
that Typical Manufacturing is currently 
paying a $2 annual dividend on each 
share of stock, that 2,900 shares of the 
stock were bought and sold during the 
day in question. You can tell that the 
first sale of the day was at 25% (or 
$25.25) a share, that the highest price 
for the day was 25%, the lowest was 25, 





and the last sale for the day was at 2514, 
half a point or 50c a share above the last 
sale of the preceding day. In addition, 
some papers also show the highest price * 
and the lowest price recorded for Typical 
Manufacturing in the preceding year or 
the current year; such figures usually 
appear just before the name of the stock. 

Day-to-day price fluctuations may be 
of interest to the investor, but there is 
such a thing as letting them become an 
item of too great concern. No investor 
should ever let his long-term evaluation 
of a stock be affected by fractional price 
fluctuations. These, after all, are only 
matters of the moment. 


WHAT IS THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE? 

The securities of more than 1,000 
major companies are “listed” on the New 
York Stock Exchange, which means they 
have been accepted for trading there. 

All buying and selling on the Ex- 
change is done between the hours of 
10 A.M. and 3:30 P.M., New York Time. 

The Stock Exchange is located on the 
corner of Wall and Broad Streets in 
New York City, and the trading floor is 
an area of about half the size of a foot- 
ball field. The Exchange is a voluntary 
organization, 161 years old, that consists 
now of 1,375 members who have bought 
memberships (commonly called “seats” ) 
on the Exchange. 

Most of these members represent bro- 
kerage firms whose primary business is 
carrying out the orders of other people, 
the public generally, for the purchase or* 
sale of securities. They are paid standard 
commissions for the executing of these 
orders for their customers. To provide 
service for investors throughout the 
country, these firms maintain many offi- 
ces. As of January 1, 1953, 620 member 
firms of the -stock exchange operated 
1,845 offices in 436 cities. 

Only member brokers can execute or- 
ders to buy or sell securities listed on the 
Exchange. If you give an order to some- 
one who is not part of a New York 
Stock Exchange broker’s organization, 
that order must ultimately be turned 
over to a member broker. In such cir- 
cumstances, you may be charged a small 
commission or service fee over and above 
the regular commission to the member 
broker. : 

In addition to the New York Stock 
Exchange or “Big Board” there are more 
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than a dozen other exchanges, such as 
the American Stock Exchange (often re- 
ferred to as the Curb) and the Mid-West 
‘Stock Exchange in Chicago on which 
securities are traded. 

Still other stocks and bonds aren't 
listed on any exchange. These unlisted 
securities are bought and sold in private 
transactions; not only by many brokers 
who are members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, but also by thousands 
of local security dealers. This is called 
the “over-the-counter” market. 


HOW TO OPEN A 
BROKERAGE ACCOUNT 

If you should decide to buy securities 
you ought, first of all, to select a repu- 
table broker. Your banker or family at- 
torney can help you in this. So can your 
local Better Business Bureau. The Better 
Business Bureau will steer you away 
from the frauds and sharp operators, 
who unfortunately, are found in the in- 
vestment business just as they are in 
other professions. 


It’s easy to open a brokerage ac- 
count. 

When you drop into a brokerage of- 
fice, usually you'll be assigned to an 
“account executive.” Once you've talked 
over your investment objectives with 
him, he'll help you open an account. 

Opening an account with most bro- 
kerage houses is as simple as opening an 
account with the bank or a department 
store. The only information usually re- 
quired is your name, your age (you must 
be over 21) and a banking or some other 
satisfactory reference. 

A good broker does more than 
simply execute your orders to buy 
or sell stock. 

Once you've opened an account you 
can place orders to buy or sell securities 
by phone, by letter, or in person at any 
time through your account executive and 
he will immediately follow your instruc- 
tions. 

But often he will do more than that 
for you. If he represents one of the bet- 
ter brokerage firms, he will keep you 
informed concerning market trends if 
you wish. He'll also give you all available 
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facts you request on the sales, earnings, 
dividends, and future prospects of your 
securities. And, from time to time, he 
may send you pamphlets and other print- 
ed material—everything from studies on 
various industries in which you may be 
interested to one and two-page stock 
appraisals and stock comments on par- 
ticular companies in which you own or 
might wish to purchase stock. 


HOW DO YOU GET A 
PRICE QUOTATION? 

Just for the sake of illustration, let's 
suppose you’ve opened an account with 
a brokerage firm and your account ex- 
ecutive’s name is Ross. And let's suppose 
you want to buy 100 shares of Typical 
Manufacturing Company. 

You could drop by the office and 
place your order in person—which you 
might well do if you wanted to talk with 
Ross and get information from him 
about Typical. Or you could write Ross 
and place your order by mail. Or, as is 
most likely, you could phone. Once you 
get Ross on the line your first question 
is likely to be, “What's Typical selling 
at now?” 

Ross might be able to answer that by 
a quick look at the “quote board” in the 
front of the office. The quote board 
shows the latest prices for many of the 
most popular stocks. Every price change 
is immediately recorded for 300 or so 
different stocks as they come through on 
the ticker tape, which reports trans- 
actions made on the Stock Exchange. 
The high and low prices for the day 
and the closing price for the preceding 
day are also shown. 

On the quote boards, the ticker tape, 
and the Translux (where the tape is 
projected on a movie screen) all stocks 
are referred to by initials or combina- 
tions of letters, such as T for American 
Telephone and Telegraph, DD for Du- 
Pont, GM for General Motors, and X 
for U. S. Steel. 


HOW DO YOU PLACE 
AN ORDER? 

In a few minutes Ross calls to say that 
Typical is quoted at 25 bid, 25% asked. 
By that he means that $25 a share is the 


highest price that anyone is then willing 
to pay and that $25.25 is the lowest 
price at which anyone is willing to sell 
Typical. 

“Shall I place your order at the mar- 
ket?” he asks. A market order is one for 
immediate execution at the best price 
that prevails when the order reaches the 
floor of the Exchange, regardless of how 
the price may have changed—up or 
down a fraction of a point, sometimes 
more—between the time you place the 
order and the time it can be filled. 

Market orders are by all odds the 
most common, but you may also place a 
limit order, instructing your broker to 
buy Typical only if it is available at 
2414 within any period of time you 
specify. If 100 shares of Typical are of- 
fered at 24144 within that time, your 
broker will execute your limit order for 
you, provided the supply of stock at that 
price isn’t exhausted by other orders that 
may have been placed ahead of yours. 
Limit orders can also be used in selling 
stocks. Sometimes they mean lost oppor- 
tunity, however, because decisions to 
buy or sell a stock that turn simply on 
the hope of getting a fractionally better 
price are often ill-advised for investors. 


HOW ARE ORDERS 
EXECUTED? 

Suppose you give Ross a market order 
for 100 shares of Typical. That order is 
immediately transmitted to the New 
York headquarters of your broker and 
phoned direct to your brokerage house’s 
booth on the floor of the Exchange. 
There one of the firm’s floor brokers 
goes to the trading post at which Typical 
is bought or sold. There are 18 such 
posts on the floor of the Exchange, and 
at each of them approximately 80 stocks 
are traded. 

At the trading post, your firm’s floor 
broker asks for the prevailing market 
price. Brokers with orders to buy or sell 
Typical Manufacturing make their bids 
or offers in an audible voice. Secret 
transactions are not permitted. 

Your firm's floor broker will not re- 
veal whether he wants to buy or sell 
when he asks for price information for 
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he will hope to get a better price by 
bargaining. For instance, one floor bro- 
ker may offer to sell at 25% and an- 
other will announce his willingness to 
buy at 254%. Your firm’s floor broker 
may then say he is willing to pay 254% 
and concludes a purchase at that price 
with some other broker. 


An order to buy or sell stocks can 
be executed in a few minutes. 

Once your order is executed, a report 
of the transaction is phoned back from 
your firm’s Exchange booth to your local 
broker’s office. Ross will then phone you 
and tell you the exact price paid for your 
stock. The whole operation will have 
taken only a matter of minutes. 


HOW BIG MUST AN 
ORDER BE? 

Most stocks on the Exchange are 
traded only in 100 share units or “round 
lots.” But you can buy in smaller units 
if you like—5 or 10 or 25 shares, any 
number from 1 to 99. These are called 
“odd lots.” 

If you give a broker a market order 
for 10 shares of Typical, he must buy 
that stock from an odd lot dealer, who 
performs a kind of wholesaling function 
on the Exchange by breaking round lots 
of securities up into smaller packages. 
Such odd lot dealers do business only 
with other brokers on the Stock Ex- 
change floor, not with the public. For 
rendering their “wholesale” service, odd 
lot dealers charge one-eighth of a point, 
or 12% cents a share for all stocks 
bought and sold under $40, 25c a share 
for those costing $40 or more. 

But apart from that, you wouldn't 
have to pay any more per share on a 10 
share order than you would on 100 
shares, because the price at which your 
odd lot order is executed is always the 
same as that which prevails on the next 
round lot sale of that security on the 
Exchange. 

Suppose Typical Manufacturing sells 
at 25 on the next round lot transaction 
after your broker places your 10-share 
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order with the odd lot dealer. Your stock 
then costs you 254 per share—25 for 
the stock plus ¥g to cover the odd lot 
cost. If you were selling Typical instead 
of buying at that time you would get 
only 247/—the round lot price of 25 
less ¥g to cover the odd lot cost. 


WHAT DOES IT COST TO 
BUY AND SELL SECURITIES? 
Reasonable commissions are charged 
on all Stock Exchange transactions, and 
all member firms charge exactly the 
same standard scale of rates. These rates 
vary with the size of the order and are 
a little less proportionately on big orders 
than on small ones. Thus, the commis- 
sion on $2500 worth of Typical (100 
shares at $25) would amount to $22.50 
—or 0.9%. The commission on $250 
worth (10 shares at $25) would be $6 
—or 2.4%. 


PUTTING YOUR MONEY 
TO WORK 

If you decide to invest, you should 
realize that some risk is involved. And 
you musn’t expect to grow rich over- 
night. But you can reasonably look for- 
ward to a good return on your extra 
savings. Ninety percent of the 1,067 
companies listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange paid dividends during 1952 
and over the past several years these 
dividends have averaged around 6%. 
Over 300 of these stocks have paid a 
dividend every year for at least 20 years, 
more than 75 have done it for at least 
50 and 15 have done it for at least 75 
years. There are three old veterans that 
have paid a dividend every year for more 
than 100 years. Your broker, of course, 
can get you the names of all of these 
companies and can give you the earnings 
and dividend record of almost any com- 
pany in which you contemplate investing. 

At the same time these stocks are pay- 
ing dividends, they also sometimes make 
money for you through capital apprecia- 
tion. To cite one outstanding example, 
if you had bought $1,000 worth of Gen- 
eral Motors stock the last day of 1949, 


by December 31, 1952—just three years 
later—the value of the stock plus divi- 
dends received would have come to 
$2,320.50! 

There are, of course, many stocks 
which have not shown such spectacular 
price-gains and earnings and the prices 
of some have declined instead of in- 
creased. But the average person who in- 
vestigates carefully and thoughtfully be- 
fore he invests should be able not only 
to bolster his income, but build a fund 
for later years—by “putting his money 
to work” in Amevican industry. 

THE END. 





Be Nonchalant - 


If you will— 


Be Stylish - 


If you will— 


Be Amazed - 


And you will be 
if you keep your 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Additional copies, in limited 
quantities, of any month's issue of 
THE SECRETARY are available to 
NSA members at 18 cents per copy. 

Write your Publisher at One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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listening when I want 
for proving that with 


Dictaphone TIME-MASTER "5" I can 
be sure that once it's said, 





it's done--in a hurry 


for managing to be both efficient 
and feminine without being too 


obviously either 
for all the wonderful 


are and do that make me a very 
happy lower-case lord and master. 


Gratefully, 


for smiling when I need a smile and 


MEMO TO: Miss Brooks 
SUBJECT: you 


In every male there's a silent voice that 
tells him he is Lord and Master, the axis 


round which his private world revolves. 


The admission doesn't come easily——but I'm 
spoiled. It's high time I broke down and 
thanked you for not undermining my little 
illusion that I'm Lord and Master at this 
desk. So thanks... 

for those big little things like knowing how 
to spell and punctuate and type letter- 
perfect really fast 


for never seeming to mind how much I dictate 
and never falling behind in transcription 


for being as enthusiastic about dictating 
machines as I am 

















an audience 
you and my 


and right 


things you 











DICTAPHONE © 


GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


Dictaphone and Ti Master are reg. trad ks of Dictaphone Corporation 





‘Better Secretaries Mean Better Business” 









So you, like 


WE LIKE 


especially for correspopdence... aa 
a ead 

HARMONIZING the color of inked ribbons with the = 

colors printed on letterheads and other correspond- jt 

ence is FRESH, NEW and EXCITING! The reasons why eng ‘i 

so many firms are changing to color ribbons are end- — _- 

less—easier to read, attractive, modern, streamlined, 

better company name identification. All this is made 

possible ONLY because Panama-Beaver has devel- 

oped 16 brilliantly COLOR-STYLED LUSTRA inked rib- 

bons that will give your correspondence a distinctive 

dressed-up appearance you never imagined could be 

possible. There is no reason for waiting to change to 

COLOR; the LUSTRA inked ribbons are PERFECTED, 

sharp, clear, clean, long-wearing...LUSTRA is the 

FASTEST SELLING inked ribbon in the world today! 


RRESPONDENCE OF TOMORROW, CHANGE 


COLOR INKED RIBBONS TODAY! 


\ another Panama-Beaver first 
U 
no guessing game either... 
In a matter of seconds your Panama-Beaver Man can 
demonstrate exactly how to COLOR HARMONIZE 
your correspondence with LUSTRA color inked rib- 
bons. Our demonstration gives everyone in your firm 
the full impact of LUSTRA color-harmony without 
wasted time or trouble. Ask for a demonstration from 
your Panama-Beaver Man today! This deserves your 
immediate attention! 


Since 1896 the line that can’t be matched 3 » 
INKED RIBBONS = a 
CARBON PAPERS * UNIMASTERS * DUPLICATING SUPPLIES ee 


‘A oaey = 
PANAMA-BEAVER MAN... 2Luays 2 Lire wite =~ 








